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Dorothy said Grace ina half whisper, 

1 think it quite safe here ? 
Pertectly ct ad there is not a hostile 
It in within fifty miles, thanks to our 


brave General Cook; and white men never 


\ little later, when Kate was mentaliy 
revolving a poem, and Naude was quietly 
thinking of some letters she must write on 
the morrow, Grace again asked Dorothy if 


she thought it quite sate 


Come — ride with me dear,’ said 
Drorothy I do not know the meaning of 
the word fear Kate dear trot back te 


Maude and let me take this gentle littl 


(grace under my wing 


As the little Grace was Dorothy's senior 


by onne three years Kate laughingly 
assented and wheeled her horse into line 
near Miaucte Even in the dim light Dorothy 
could see that her companion’s face was 


unusually pale, and in order to divert her 
he bevan a rattling fire of conversation 
bout an opera party which had taken place 


‘| nter previous 

Dhink of it, Goracs sixteen of us on horse 
mack wtually riding, in a hard rain, thirty 
miles to Oria to see and hear Boccaccio It 
was yvreat fun. Webhad rubber capes on for the 
ist fifteen mile ind you never saw a wetter 
party, but we joked and made merry, with 





“AFTER DRESS PARADE EVERY ONE 


OF THE INJURED GALLANTS WAS READY 


TO DO THE GIRLS HOMAGE” 


the rain) pouring down the backs of our 
necks and our eyes smarting from the drops 
Licutenant Oberlin, who is our basso pro 
fundo, roared out parts of the opera, Shally 
Dunlap lisped out a tenor, although we knew 
he was dving to be profane, and dear, dainty 
Betty Butterfield) croaked a dismal litth 


‘ 
croak It was a delightful trip and not ome 
ofus took cold Army people always seem 
t have Special protective saints 
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Dorothy was the first to assist Gr 


ind 
soon Doctor Sedgwick, the only man |, th 
© 

garrison the girls regarded with ay ‘ 
: "ae 
bending over her administering som medy 


which he discovered in his pocket 
She will be all right soon, Major. Mix 
Dorothy, you had better be close to h 


When 
she opens her eyes. We might be taken for 
highwaymen, and the young lady erves 
are rather upset.’’ 

Grace was a long time in rallying, and it 
was at last deemed wise to send Perkins 
forward for the spring wagon, wh)|, the 
party walked their restive hors: ibout 
awaiting its arrival 

Two long hours passed before Perkins could 
return with the wagon, and then poor Grac 
was lifted in carefully, with her head so yw, ak 


and dizzy that she gladly rested jt upon 
Dorothy's shoulder. In due time all rea hed 
home in safety, where Grace, after a sound 
sleep, berated herself for her fol}, and 
Shally Dunlap walked about with his head 
in the air because the young ladies had 
snubbed him 

Well, Miss Dorothy, so you run 
from your friends, do you?"’ asked Lieu 
tenant Butterfield with his adopted and 
adapted English drawl 

Yes,’’ replied Dorothy calmly 

You doubtless found it the perfection of 
pleasure without gentlemen 


iway 


“Yes,’’ said Dorothy we did 
and it was perfection unt 
spoiled our fun by searing Gr 
out of her senses 

‘ And the Surgeon, did he hel; 
this in an injured tone 

Oh, he proved useful after the 
mischief was done responded 
Dorothy ungratefully 


‘“ Papa,’’ said Dorothy the next 
evening after the visit to Mission 
Ledge, “‘ your madcap daughter is 
coming out in a new role 

‘“ Bless me, how alarming! if 
there is anything on the earth, or in 
the waters under it, which you have 
not tried, pray tell me what it is? 

‘Not if you scoff, dear 

““T will be as solemn as_ the 
sphinx.’’ A moment later she said 

‘Well, L have learned something 

‘* Nothing unusual about that, my 
dear. You learn rapidly 

‘*T have discovered something 

“What is it? Have you made 
the important discovery that you 
can command a= regiment better 
than you can control the nerves 
of a frail woman?” 

‘*No, daddy darling, we beth 
learned that long ago I have 
found that Celia Ostend was evi 
dently ordained to be the wile of 
some good man.”’ 

“And you propose to assist or 
interfere in the fulfillment of 
Heaven's decrees? You are grow 
ing audacious, girlie 

“No, you sarcastic o 


ld dear I 


am just going to hurry up th 
decrees a little, papa Po gwive my 
meaning in plain words, | intend to 
be a matchmaker for ! ist 
once, papa, dear 

Phe Major pretended { ! over 
come, and Dorothy was ©! ved 
from falling by clasping him tightly 


about the neck and holdu 
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‘* Bless my heart, ch 1 den 
tor is not a marrying nas 
told me so a dozen tin ! 
is some story of his try! ue 
shot when he was out W ster 
just after he buried his young nd 
child, I believe the story was at! ; 
He shall be shot now, papa : 
shall be marksman. Say yes, pa ' 


** Yes, ves, poor, henpecked ! 
am! I will send for her, and 
the Doctor that it is a special faver 

Little dreamed the quiet Sure 
fate in store for him as he dut 
formed the task assigned him. H 


return that night, but late on ‘ 
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- _ SHORTENING DAYS 


By William Cranston Lawton 


E HAD forgotten, dearest, that summer is so brief, 
W When the new life is throbbing in every blade and leaf, 
\When birds are pairing lovers, the white bills turn to green, 
\When brooks run full and gurgling, their flower-hung banks betwee 
It seems to us, beloved, summer will always stay ; 
So we forget from year to year; God grant we always may ! 


The first sharp frost has crimsoned the topmost maple leaves ; 

Che hills lie bare and yellow, the corn is stacked in sheaves ; 
\Weakened by suns of August the languid rivulet flows ; 

Planning their tall manceuvre we hear the cawing crows ; 

The chill of change is in the air; we too must flit full soon 

tetween the tear and smile we say—"' How quickly ‘twill be June!’ 


We could not know, belovéd, that youth would seem so brief; 
I fancied I could shield you from every bitterest grief 
tut life is full of pain and loss, tho’ never of despair ; 
Your rosy face has deepening lines, there's silver in your hair. 
We shrink not from the touch of change ; we say in cager tone 

liow fast our boys are turning men! 


Phe gravbeards always warned us that mortal life is brief 


How tall our girl has grown! 
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heir eves were dim, their voices cracked ; their words were past belief 


Childhood had been an endless time ; old age—how far away ! 
But fast the ties are breaking ; far more are gone than stay 

Whatthen? We fear no breath of « hange 
At worst, long rest and dreamless ease; at best, reunion there ! 


"Tis Nature's path we fare 


—Scribner's Magazine 
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® THE ESTRANGEMENT OF THE TWIN BROTHERS 
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‘ HE sun had not quite disappeared 
behind the horizon, though the days 
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“Wal, ves, I have,’’ answe 
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‘rececccecee 


‘Been tradin’?’’ asked Stephen slowly 


red the other 


that seems to 


s (e no longer extended themselves into = with that lingering intonation 
the long, murmurous twilight of © modify even the most unconditional assent. 
summor, instead, the evening fell with a ‘Got a good bargain? 
certain definiteness, precursor of the. still “Wal, so-so.”’ 
later Vear to come ‘* Many folks down to the corner store this 
Ont step of the door that led directly | evenin’?”’ 
inte the living-room of his rambling house ‘Wal, considerable.’’ 
sat Reuben Granger, an old man, bent with ** Ain't any news?”’ 
iherious Seasons, and not untouched by ‘Not any as I know on.”’ 


rheumatism. The wrinkles upon his face 
vere many, and curiously intertwined; his 
veather beaten straw hat seemed to supply 
tal deficiency indicated by the shirt 
ind his dim eyes blinked with 
s upon the dusty road, along 
‘ it intervals, a belated wagon passed, 
' His days of usefulness were not 
it he had reached the age when one 
to spend more time looking on. 
| d always been tired at this time of 
it was only of late that fatigue had 
rain numbing effect, which disin 
ito think of the tasks of to-morrow. “Wal, ves; been doin’ some 
Hi to this period of repose rather Reuben nodded. ‘ Ain't 
vadays, and after less sturdy labor; I take 1t?”’ 
t great deal of the sturdy laber None in partickler.”’ 
lone without him, and there was Another exchange of nods fo 
cence, in even this dispensation, Glong,’’ said) Monroe, 
in the fall of his knotted hands = silence, during which the calve 
yaze of his faded eyes bored than usual. But the sha 
made but a few revolutions be 
of the wagon reined in again 
he called back, tw 


There was a pause. 
have said it before if he had 


another voice greeted him 

‘ Howaryer doing to-day, Me 
Reuben Granger 

“ Whoa,’ said Monroe. “I 


Fare.” 


dozen yards beyond him, on the "* Say, 
leading directly into the living 


i house which joined the other, confined the calves 


“Got some calves in there, IT see 


Stephen nodded his acceptance of this 
state of things. The other man nodded, too. 


* G'long,’’ said the trader, as if he would 


thought of it 


But the horse had taken but a few steps when 


mroe?” asked 


lowarver?”’ 


* Been up to the Centre ?"' asked Reuben. 


: tradin’.’”’ 


any Hews, as 


llowed 

after a short 
S looked Miore 
ky wheels had 
fore the owner 


isting himself 


around and resting his hand on the bar that 
They've took down 


Intween two windows (the union the shed back of the meetin’ house Said 


a third doorway unused and ‘twas fallin’ to pieces. Might 


ip, around whose stone was the 


decades), sat Stephen Granger anew one Phen, as his 


r beaten straw hat shaded eyes menced its modest substitute for a tre 


but still keen, and a network of unseen of the Grangers, he per 


‘a’ come down 


on the heads of the hosses Goin’ to put up 


Steed) recom 
it 


mitted himself 


rinkles wandered over his tanned an undemonstrative chuckle They can 
ried skin. Upon his features, too sorter divide that piece of news between 
t wk of patient tolerance that ts em, he said to his companion, who had 
renee, that only the Wise years been the silent auditor of the conversation 

and on his face, as well as his A moment of indecision on the part. of 


rtain lines about the puckered = the Grangers gave him time 
nt far to contradict it If one saw 


of the old men, there was nothing  Reuben’s cracked voice sang « 


1 


o make thi 


observation, but it was not concluded when 


uit cheerfully, 


the spectacle—that of a weary Ye don't say! A oslight) contraction 


king out upon the highroad from passed over Stephen's face 
er of his own doorway but the 
em both tovethe r took on suddenly 
NY alr, a sugyvestion of sullenness 


i resolution; they were so precisels 


tion for his own, now it had 


e 
they sat so near one another on 


of the same long, low buildings, The noise of the wagon whe 


Much is le 


would have liked to mark the bit of informa 


been ippropri 


ated by another he gave no turther sign 


els died along 


cemed so unconscious the one of the the road, amd still Reuben and = Stephen 
It was Impossible not to believe the Gjranver sat yvazing straight before them at 
isness willful and deliberate 4 the hill which faced them = from the other 
treiwhted and loose-jointed wagon side of the way it the foot of which the 
lv but slowly alony the road darkie 4 falling fist. By-and-by a 
rYCr ’ called out one of its occu lamp was hted in one-half of the house 
Came nearer ammdi a moment later there was a flash throw, 

re returned Stephen Granger u I of ul ther, and R ined 

id opened his mouth te speak tittl t two fo men of t 
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know which one he's talkin’ to But they 
don't They're kinder sensible about that 
Phey're sensible ‘bout some things,’’ he 

added tolerantly ‘Oh, they was powerful 
fond of each other at first-——twins, y' know 
They was always together, and when each of 
‘em set up housekeepin’, nothin’ would de for 
it but they should jine their houses and live 
side by side they knew enough not to live 
together, seeim’ as how, though they was 
twins, their wives wasn't So they took and 
added on to the old homestead, and each of 
‘em took an end 

“Wal, IT can't tell you, IT dunno how it 
began—no, it wasn't their wives—it don't 
seem hardly human natur’, but it) wasn't 
their wives."’ The speaker sighed a little 
He was commonly supposed to have gained 
more experience than felicity through matri 
mony “ T've heard it said that it was hoss 
reddish that begun it. You see, they used 
to cat together, and Stephen he used to like 
a little hoss reddish along with his victuals 
in the spring, and Reuben he said ‘twas a 
pizen weed. But there! you can never tell; 
they're both of ‘’em just as sot as-——as 
erysipelas; and when that’s so, somethin’ of 
other is sure to come I know for a fact 
that Reuben always wanted a= taste of 
molasses in his beans, and Stephen couldn't 
abide anythin’ but) vinegar So, byemby, 
they took to havin’ their meals separate 
You know it ain't in human natur’ to see 
other folks puttin’ things in their mouths, 
that don’t taste good to yours, and keep 
still about it It ain't in human natur’ 


His companion admitted the truth of this 

most emphatic statement 
Sometimes | think,’’ went on Monroe 

musingly, ‘that if they'd begun by eatin’ 
separate they might have got along, ‘cause 
it's only His saints that the Lord has made 
pleasant tempered enough to stand bein’ 
pestered with three meals a day, unless 
they're busy enough not to have time to 
think about anythin’ but swallerin’.  Hlayin’ 
time most men is kinder pleasant ‘bout their 
food —so lony’s it's ready Wal, however 
it was, after they cat separate there was other 
things There was the weather They had 
always read the weather signs different 
And each of ‘em had that way of speakin’ 
‘bout the weather as if it was a little con 
trivance of his own, and he was the only 
person who could give a hint how ‘twas run, 
or had any natural means of findin’ out if 
‘twas hot, or cold, or middlin’, less he took 
hold and told ‘em. It's a powerful tryin 
sort of way, and finally it come so that, of 
Reuben said we was in for a wet spell, 
Stephen’d start right off and begin to mow 
his medde¥ grass, and if Stephen ‘lowed 
there was a sharp thunder shower comin’ up, 
inside of ten minutes Reuben’d yo and yet 
his waterin’ pot and water every blamed 
thing he had in his garden I dunno when 
they stopped speakin'’, but that was about 
all there was to it-——little things like that 

“ Then, they didn’t either of em have any 
children; sometimes [I've thought aif they 
had, the kids might sort of brought ‘em 
toyether —they couldn't have kep' ‘em apart 
without they moved away, and, © Course, they 
wouldn't either of ‘em give in to the other 
enough to move away from the old) farm 
Then their wives died “bout a year from 
each other Phey kep’ kind © friendly to 
the last, but they couldn't stir their bias 
bands no more’ nof they was safes it seem 
sometimes is olf husbands and wive vi 
sorta’ too near one another, whem it conse 
tomovin’, to yit any kind of a purchase 


o 
“When Reuben'’s wife died foll said 
they'd have too git recon ead add when 
Stephen died there didn't ecm anythin 
else tor em to do but folk didn't) koe 
em Stephen went up country, where | 
le ¢ i from, and brouyht home a ttie 
yal, that was her miece, to keep house fort 
him, and then what did Reuben do but yo 
down to Zoar re | vif from 
ind vit her half ter th of 
scart ttle thins aed a kin te " t 
aed tl cant do teothin ‘ ' . ay 
wanted to 
Are they bad tenmipered Was I 
Well nt the Csrat — 1 byaed 
1 per 1 t the raipol t ter 
rev Lafly from} prt nit dieor 1k 
I hey re Peeur but tt iint bicat 
they u | J if becom nt ' ! 
ah pline t I ! te ro and then 
Ne r takin the ok j f tet 11 r 
pleasant folks to have dea 1 | 
hicacd | hoof sk 1 iy t t i 
as ' ry t ] } ' / 
“A “a ’ P ' i 
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Wal?’ and Monroe took down the end 

of the wagon and persuaded the calves out 

The person who was Monroe's companion, 
and the recipient of his confidences, was a 
young woman who was an inmate of his 
house for the present month of September 

Contident and somewhat audacious ino her 
conduct of life, Cyothia Gardner had felt 
that this dull September existence lacked a 
motive for energy before it brought ber into 
contact with the Granger twins 

They are so interesting,’ she said to 

Monroe, a day or two later 

“Wal, - guess they be,"’ answered 
Monroe amiably The quality of being 
interesting did not assume to his vision the 
proportions it) had presented to Cynthia 
Gardner's, but he saw no reason to deny its 
existence. Cynthia cast a backward glance 
from the wagon as she spoke, and saw 
Reuben slowly and stiffly gathering up dry 
stalks in his garden, while Stephen propped 
up the declining side of a water butt in his 
adjoining domain, one man's back carefully 
turned to the other 

She walked once from the Centre, and 
stopped to talk to the twins in a casual man 
ner But nocareful inadvertence drew them, 
at this or any later time when their social 
relations had become firmly established, into 
a triangular conversation They greeted 
her with cordiality, responding to her 
advances, talked to her with the tolerant and 
humorous shrewdness that lurked in) their 
dim eyes, but it was always one at a time 
If, with disarming naiveté, she appealed to 
Stephen, Reuben turned into a graven image; 
and af she chafled with Reuben, Stephen 
became as one who having eyes seeth not, 
and having ears heareth not But she per 
sisted with a zeal which, if not according to 
knowledge, was the result of a firm belief in 
the possibility of a final adjustment of dif 
ferences She did not know what led her 
into such carnestness—-a caprice, or the ling 
ering pathos of two lonely, barren lives 

Monroe watched her proceedings with 
tolerant kindliness. It was not his business 
to discourage her He knew what it was to 
be discourayed, and he felt that) there was 
quite enough discouragement join about on 
life without his adding anything to it 


“T tell you they would like to be recon 
ciled, Mr. Monrose said Cynthia They 
don't know they would like it, but) they 
really would." 

Wal, mebbe they would 
to be old) men 


Phey're gittin’ 


far as that, you don’t, perhaps, worry se 
much about beim’ reconciled, but neither 
does it seem as worth while not to There's 
a gooml deal that's sort of instructive about 
gittin’ old.’ he ruminated 
It's lonely for them both, T think.’' and 
Cynthia's votce fell into the ready accents of 
youthful pity 
Their quarrel’s been kinder comp ny 
for ‘em, stipgeestedl Monres 
“Tt's overstayed ats time,’ isserted 
Cynthia firmly 
Mebbe. answered Monrose 
The crisis. for Cynthia had been looking 
for @ crisis — cian after all, une xpectedly 
She had been for the mail, and, as she drove 
the amenable horse over the homeward road 
she strated her eyes te read the Last page of 
an unusually absorbiny letter, for wt owe 


woth sundown, and the Granger twins again 





tom therm doorways Phere was a decided 
chill an the air this late afternoon Phe old 
men, though they were sturdy till, bined pout 
oon them coat aneel freon Lvedvtoned threnna thre 
comfortiable ylow «af two stove hoot 
promised a later hour of warmth amd conn 
feort Dhieur spect wa tricone reliant lialy 
thom usual Whether it were that the bleak 
nN f winter seemed) pre nN ti peon 
t} ! ! ! \ i r that tl ! 
, “w ‘ tie nm tl Ir pool tl 
1! ler ' i rtiain that tl ) 
ture had titel a i t «leper " 
7 
bor ! (ynt 1 wa net thinkiny f 
t! 7 ‘ } tr il 1} ! 
1 bier biatied i | ! 1" t it 
t Sahin i t, an Open nm peapet stich 
bia sicl i! cotn thee it | ! 
iter] to trast nt { la 
t }oals t r her } , 
hor f bicat ' t ! tha 
treated with tr tr HH 1 tl 
reins tre ! i! ! " i 
turn ft ! ‘ t ' t 
t t this t i moa 
t t biel ‘ rit i | 
t t U (srath i 
' 4 t Ita 
! ' tr ? ' 
! te I 
! t t i 
' | 





And when you git along as bs a 
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seconds her balance of mind was restored 
he realized that while there wa life there 


was hope andl that. for the first time in her 


experience the eyes of Reuben and Stephen 
were fixed selriteusly upon a common 
byeet. that each of them had stretched out 
t her a belping hand, and that two voices 
with precisely the me anxiously mqurring 


intemation, were saying 
Be ve hurt’ 

It was a solemn moment, but Cynthia 
(,ardner was of the stuff that) recognizes 
opportunity She land a hand upon each 
ruxved arm and teadied herself between 
them she perceived that) they trembled 
under her touch, and she felt that the instant 
in which they stood side by side was 
dramati 

1 chee lare twas too bad said Reuben 
ud Stopol " 
Is the horse all right? asked Cynthia 
feebly, as she leaned upon them 


Pwas too bad 


ve Johnny Allen got him said 
Stephen teu uritwly 

Johbony Allen came along said Reuben 
‘ f Stephen had met) spoken atucl the 
yet baie ifs 

] im walk hie od, with net uncon 

pratt { iwalk wit mm but I 
' t 4 noand rest a myorment ined the three 
moved sly steatht forward 
° 


A few steps brought them to the pomt at 


which they must turn aside to reach either 
entrance HMefore them rose the old boarded 
up and dismal doorway, as weather beaten 
tatned reypu entoa fritte rte There wa 
wether fateful prutise Cynthia felt thre 
qu rthatran through the frames of the old 
mem a for the first tame on lone wear thes 
stowed side bey de before the doorway absent 


Which as children) they had plawed, and 
through which as bows they had rushed 
toyether In Cynthia's drooping head plans 
were rapidly formung thenmselyve Prat sb 
had time to be thankful that she did) not 
know which was Reuben and which was 
Stephen it saved het the winiety of 
turned) te the 
right, a small brown hand clutebing: amnpagr 
tially either rough and shabby sleeve 

Phe man oon her riht swerved in oan 


penipotnlse cf desertion, Dut leer gar isp click net 


dleciston mmstinetivels hie 


relax unm the least 
‘Is the judyment of Solomon to be pre 
rented ? tie vd te herself half hives 
terically, for her nerves were a litthe shaken 
0) eee ee I fist! she 
exclaimed aloud 


sha'n't 


Beneath Reuben’s rustic exterior beat the 
American heart that cannot desert a beautiful 
Wotan on clistress He followed) the ooel 
nation of the other two te Stephen clove 
ibd on a never te be forgotten mromrent le 
stepped rostcle ti berecother’ Ss betse 

Stephen Ss tlhceased wife's niece was se 
overcome ley the spree tine de that she retammed 
barely enough presence of mound to drag for 
ward ao wooden Chaar upon whieh Cynthia 


ink nte a eonmditronm evidently border 
byron Tr A It wa rocritreal moment 
hie rretaSt net Ve the untruder can oppaortunmity 
tir 4 ayo he knew the ontrouder by that 
To t lesettran ane he clung the 
tivhter | iin oWhren } murmured 
prutafulls If vou tld wet mie Some wiiter 
Miro Garangeet 
Steplen hastened toward thre kitchen 
prunap 1 bie whit of Reetabeen oo die tiles aol 
the | " fter thirty vears. set oldl chord 
Vibrating wath oo suddenness that) threatened 
t ‘| " stein ind his percep 
1 th Werte Dheet ct iho ustial hh seized 
1! bigepree. tibleed at. comm Toke) abvout bam 
WN hiete the tus er, Penny ? he called 
| 1 t ther mswered tl ! 
Whaat rade wath asprerity 
tt 1 t troack {tl ' i pity 
\I bie \ med Nice 
| a | ih 
\\ va nf have baked leans for 
11 tremblin Jersny, te ny 
that it wast t te be tentative about even a 
trithi matter within the areaot tl eon 
Vulsien ied Vou always wont oot bands 
It wa ao sdarnpele tatement, tut oat dard a 


finger upon the past and upon the future 
~ 


(yothia, throueh ber half closed eves. saw 
{ doman with disturbed features standing 
with his hand upom her chair, while another 
old man shuttled toward her with a glass of 
water, which spilled a little ino dis shaking 
hand as he came across the humble kitehen 


Most inadequate dramatic clements, vet they 


held the tragedy of mearly a lifetirne 
Within a few moments more she was on 
her homeward was to trothiog break oo the 
hari toad up with twine, and Johnny Allen 
nt eat le her a arad cof Drennan 
| thet ’ the ‘ e driving home 
‘ itr | nm ' ! 
| \ | 
' 
, 
® | ’ i 
\ , , 
\I t St hen tentedly 
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Darcy perce ec dar 


We te ee oe eee ee eel 


R. ANI) MRS WHYTALL had in 
dulged in an argument) wherein 
each refused to be worsted 

Though Constantia did not know 
that, and—but, then there were so many 
things which Constantia did not know 

But the argument had been something in 


this manner Mrs) Ambrose Whytall was 
giving a dinner which was to be followed by 
a reception She was entirely walling te 
oblige her husband so faras sending Madame 
Colens a card for the reception, but he 
declined ter ine locke her in rive tive clinnver 
yuests First of all she was net acquainted 
sith Miacame Colen anal myply because 
Mr Whytall bad let Mert eur Colens be kind 
te» bio oum Par bre feor bie died H 

wilt very w be kine t mie fter | 

lied Mr Whoytal! had inter, ited at tl 
tirne cof the ingurent shich did tot eau 
Nin Whyvtall te be any more kit | 
posed toward  Mivcarne Coler s 
because of Monsireur Coleen one time kine 
ness, then, there was no reason in tl vorld 
why Mr Whoytall should ba a prarenithye 
it her dinner table oto speak, by f tiny 
pon seventeen of her most intimate trend 
mounknown French lady 

She as net unknown objected Mr 

Whytall Nor a French lady whous vers 


well known amended = = Mrs Whytall 
though IT have not the honor of Knowing 
her in the slightest way 
Dhave,’’ Mr. Whytall said heatedly, and 
added that he would invite whom he pleased 
to his own table Whereupon Mrs. Why tall 
informed him that such was bis privilege 
bart) that she should decline to miuarke her 
dinner party one of more than twenty covers 
tut vou have asked only seventeen 
precoprle her husband said, 
make nineteen 
My cighteenth card can go out) this 
calmly responded Mrs. Whytall, 
and left the argument and the room 
Mr. Whytall was furtous—and helpless 


and you and I 


Tybeor eee raye 


° 


In the meantime Madame Colens had 
received the invitation to the reception, and, 
with a shrug of the shoulders declined it 
with effusive revret that she had already 
accepted an invitation for that same evening 

tut) Constantia knew nothing of this, 
either, ner did she know Madame Colens 
any more than she knew the Whytalls 

Phe morning she arrived in New York, 
and when she had treshened her appearance 
alittle, she thought she would make a call 
upon her cousin, Tom Wayland, and get 
up oanmanmterest ma Myr Pom 

She feared she was net in one off those 
best moods, when Tom used) te consider her 
tic hh geevdd fun Phose moods were relevated 
ter that prast which according to Constantia 
ended two  ovears avo, when she had 
tuken a sudden departure abroad And the 
worst ofit was Tom knew why she had 
heft so unceremoniously, and this knowledge 
on his part occastoned considerable anxiety 
on her side te make him a call so soon as she 
had return dito her native shores. Tom knew 
her little story md she believed that) he 


would look at ber with keen serutiny and try 
to detect a change in her, wrought by that 
affair twovears back, and soshe determined 
to balk him at once, and defy him to tind hes 
either older or Jess thoughtless because of 
her sad) disappomntment 

Phe truth was, Tom was a busv man and 
had nevlected to think «of 


forgotten, that episode im bas cousin's lite im 
which Arthur Rowee had bad) such a shure 
But that was another of those things of which 
Constantia did mot know 

Phis most pleasant of mornings, as she 
took her wav down the handsome, sunlit 
street, Tined with fine shops, she felt: better 
Indecd the 
episode which had torn her from all this 
upp thed to her tor the first time as foolish 
md she was free to admit that she had been 
less than sensible to have allowed it to make 


than she had in two vears 


such ointoads upon her conventence She 
discerned as sentimental a phase which she 
had hitherto regarded S Ura Shi had 
voluntarily dropped out f tamiliar scenes 
for two vears, for the sake of a oman whe did 
net care two straws for her happiness 
* 
Mao ma mare rent +} 
) , ‘ } ‘ 
‘ 
| \ 
tY vit ut A mn mart i 
yoman, onthe wrong side of thirtw, is a use 


less particle indeed. We must be philosophi 


What Constantia Did Not Know 


THE UNINVITED GUEST AT THE DINNER 
By Robert C. V. Meyers 
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These. and the like, were Comnstantia’s 
reasonings as She neared her cousin's office, 
ind they angered her against herself, and 
more than all against the man who had made 
her responsible for sue h anger 

Her walk brought the roses to her cheeks, 
ind her anger put a new lustre in her eyes, 
so that she was looking her best when she 
entered Wayland’s office 

Wayland was preparing the market for an 
improbable stock, but he saw her with real 


ple sure 


Why Constantia’ he cried, I am 
delighted Why my dear girl, you look 
splendid I didn't know there were such 
| bilities n you You ire simply 
yore You don't mind that ticker, 
do you? bkxcuse me a minute 

Cseorge is if speaking to an unseen 
entity ( R |. and P phone 252 

Now, Constantia, tell me all about it, tell 
me the whole storys Where were you last? 

7 

Ryeypt inswered Constantia, delighted 
it tl reception and the impression she had 
micacde ind hating all memory of that man 


who had caused her to make a fool of herself 
for two yvears huvpt—interviewing the 
Sphinx 
She evidently divulged her secret to 
you said Tom, still) looking at her 
adhuiringly, which makes you so charming, 
and TU) just glance at the * ticker.’ 
George! L. E. and W., 164% 
“Now, Constantia——oh, George 
I fear iffably ventured Constantia, 
you are a trifle busy 
Not at all denied Tom, ‘not at all 
And how pleased Mrs. Tom and the 
children wall be What are you going to do 
this evening ? 


‘>? 


Suppose you come to us 
come to dinner excuse me, Constantia 


‘ George C., M. and St. P., 63% 
And now, Cons—’ 
I tell you what I'll do, Tom,’’ said 


Constantia, more and more delighted at the 
apparent absence of fatal recollections, ‘1 
will come to dinner to-night I've got some 
pretty things for the children And tell 
Mrs. Tom Tl wear a Pingat gown which 
will cause her convulsions 

Whichis awfully good of yvou,’’ returned 


Pom,“ and—George! Lo and N., 51 
Pom,’ said Constantia, as by inspira 
tion, you surely are busy 


Tdon't know what makes vou think so,’’ 

absently answered he, studying the ‘* ticker,’’ 
I really do not 

Pom retorted Constantia, shaking her 
head, and quite in her old way, “‘ only a 
couple of reanearnations will help you 
Crocnl by! 

If vou must go smiled Tom ‘* But 
we'll see vou at dinner And don't forget 
the comvulsive gown 

*Crcorue 

Constantia was in the air. She walked 
aomile or two more, quite elated It was 
lovely of Tom to be so forgetful She 
walked and walked Phere was such an 
exhilaration im discovering what a fool she 
had been, that she felt she must celebrate 


herself When at last she reached home, 
ind sought her dressing-room, she looked 
ong and earnestly at her reflection in the 
cheval glass Pom had been right she 
looked very well indeed, but she must not 
tire herself out Mrs. Tom must see her at 
her best after ill the old) nonsense The 


walk had wearted her more than she knew 
she fell asleep and dreamed of a storm at 

toandoof Arthur Rovee standing beside her 
iS lone age she would have had him—affec 
tiomate, trustful, masterful as of old 


e 


She awoke in a rage For two years it 
had been her consuming effort to put the man 
outof her life, and here, the first dav of her 
coming home, the very dav when she could 
have been certain that she had effectually 
stopped every tender thought of the old days, 
she must see him in her dream It nearly 
maddened her and the dream abided 
She was very excited: she would now have 
said that she hated the man as she had 
never before hated any one, and It 
flashed across her mind that there must be 
some strav note of his not. vet destroved 


tiel } } } 
i e tlew to the desk which had not been 
Seal . before she had gone abroad 
t t it teat earchiny for 
, } f it were but a 
t Bait 
to stay at hom nd think of that dream In 


twhirl she snatched a gown from the press 


her maid had already arranged Then she 
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paused; she had told Tom she would 


a Pingat—she must defend hers, f pa 
here She would never be free fy lefe ir 
ing herself, she saw that now Su she 

on the Pingat and added a few ¢; ela 
embellishments to her complexion which 
but for that dream would have din, very 
well; but now she was on the def, , ve she 
must pay for her foolishness When she 
was ready she felt that she could bari, any 


one, and her anger against her elf 
dreaming that dream had reacted 
of electrifier and beautifier, 

When the carriage set her down at the 
* Chudleigh,”’ where Tom for years had had 
a suite of apartments which cost him « fortune 
she felt equal to encountering even Royce 
himself, It was well, for the first person she 
saw on stepping out of the elevator was 
that gentleman. Her feeling was boundless 
and it was against her cousin and his wile 
now, Had Mrs. Tom, with a woman's 
intuition, invited the man to dinner to try 
and find out if there really had been any 
thing between them? She would not have 
turned back to save her life 

Phe servant was holding the door open for 
her: there was a commotion of voices inside 
Was there a dinner-party on? Her entrance: 
into the room caused a sensation, but it 


for 
“5 4 Sort 


is 
safe to say that Constantia knew nothing of 
it. She saw the guests as ina mist. When 
a lady came toward her she said something, 
then turned away. Only then it struck her 
that it had not been Tom Wayland’s wif 
who had greeted her, nor was Tom in eyj 
dence But there was little time to think: 
she was late, and = dinner had been 
announced, A man came up to her and held 
out his elbow, and with him she joined the 
guests as they filed into the dining-room 

When she was seated at the table she 
looked round for Tom, to singe him with her 
eves Her host was a complete stranger to 
her The shock this gave her was not 
lessened when on glancing at her hostess she 
found it was not Mrs. Tom—although it was 
the lady who had greeted her when she 
had first entered the drawing-room 


o 


She would have risen from the table with 
some confused apology, when, across the 
plateau of roses in the centre of the table, 
Arthur Royce Was she. still 
dreaming her dream of the afternoon? What 
did it all mean? Was it a trick played on 
her? For, with a hasty inspection, she 
detected in the furniture that of — the 
Wavylands’ dining-room in which she had 
sat dozens of times 

Her dinner partner was addressing her 
She believed she answered him. By the time 
the soup was removed she had recovered 
sufficiently to understand what was said to 
her Then she became alive to the situation 

she was an uninvited guest at the dinner 
of people she did not know. She listened 
for some one to address her hostess by name 
It was Royce who did this office for her 
He called the lady Mrs. Whytall. She knew 
no Mrs. Whytall, so why was she there? It 
was one of the things which neither 
Constantia nor any one else at the table 
knew, though Mrs 


she saw 


Whytall would have 
said that her husband, taking umbrage at 
her refusal to make a place for Madame 
Colens, had carried out, to the letter, his 
remark that he had the right to ask whem 
he pleased to his own table, and bidden 
the French lady thither Mr. Whytall 
Was as firmly of the opinion that his 
wife had invited some one he lid not 
know for the special purpose of es iding 


the widow of his) friend Becaust f this 
misunderstanding of each other, bot the 
husband and wife turned their attention to 
the stranger Mrs. Whytall deter ned to 
thwart her husband in any spite Work he 
had put into execution, while Mr: \\ ytall 
did as much on his own account 1 miilar 
state of mind In this wav ¢ tantia 


1 


became the very centre of attract 


° 
How she would have got throug! !! she 
did not know, only that) glancins ross 
the flowers she caught the eyes ot | ‘ 
” 


fastened upon her This was too! 
should not know of the cou/re/ she 


would explain. to her hostess afte: ger 
, m 

that there was some terrible mist.) an 
would beg her to overlook it, an sip 
he 


that the mistake once made ther 
way of rectifying it till the dinner “ 
without spoiling the success of 1 
which she owed to Mrs. Whytal! 

So she plunged wildly into talk 

host and hostess, becoming gayet 

as she noted the gloom settle 
Royce’s countenance, and in a litt] 

dinner was the merriest one Mr 
Whytall had ever given, and al 


exertions of Constantia tut 
Constantia She became hyst 
that the deepet she plu i 
ditheulty she sl ould experien 
xtt ate herself whet t 
' Aly Te 
\I \\ 


when she said to the a 
she could read a French book 

. aral 
not understand a menu card 
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Mrs Tom, could read a menu card, 
not understand a French book 
joined in the talk for the first 
rather heatedly said that menu 

ht to be in the English language for 

| voaking people 

Constantia responded 

delightful it would be to have, for 
pommes de terre a la maitre a’ 

npls ‘potatoes according to the 

keeps the hotel.” "’ 


. allt time Royce eyed her. He had 
, » her so beautiful, so fascinating. 
H known she was coming to the 
\\ dinner he would have stayed 
wa 1 now that he was here he made a 
i +. resolve, and that was that Constantia 
ote + leave the Whytalls’ apartment till 
athe made up the old quarrel with him. 
HM i her. he believed now that there 
had not been a day since they parted that he 


had not thought. of her. And = more than 
which might have turned him to 


her was the manner in which his host and 
heont vere treating her. They were play 
, oth her. both husband and wife, and 
‘eee iy liveliness must be the expres 
or deprecation of such treatment 

\! w wildly Constantia was laughing 
\| , extravagant manner was partly his 
fault r he could see that she had not 


ito see him, and—hold! was it pos 
\Whvytalls knew of the old romance 


- re making it a subject fer jest: in 

hrneie him and Constantia together ? 
+ 

H ked over to Mr. Whytall) with 

malignity But just then Mrs 

Whoytall gave the signal and the ladies rose 

t the room He could not get a word 

| host for there was no lingering of 

the en, Mrs. Whytall’s reception making 

that unpossible. Now when the ladies left 

the table Constantia experienced all the 


horrer of her position—she knew not a soul 
there except Royee, and the manner of Mrs. 
Whoytall told her that she had gone too far 


to expect a mere explanation to exonerate 
herselt Bitterly she blamed Royce for it 
‘ hor but for him, but for seeing him as 


he left the elevator, she would have per 
ceived her mistake as soon as she saw these 


people ind so got away As it was, she 
was terribly implicated, and the wild hilarity 
caused by Royce's eyeing her made any 
excuse on her part impossible 

In the meantime Mrs. Whytall managed 
to vet near her husband ‘So Madame 
Colens came after all?’’ smiled she “oO 
dent beleve she is any more a French 
woman than Tam. She is an adventuress."’ 

Mr Whytall) looked © lost. ** Madame 
Colens he repeated. ‘* Where is she? I 


” 


have not seen her. 

Phen,’ demanded his wife, ‘‘ who is this 
idy you asked to my dinner? ’’ 

I asked no one,"’ declared he. ‘‘ Surely 
the lady isa friend of yours? Do you mean 
, ; 

I mean tosay,"’ gasped Mrs. Whytall, 
that | never saw her before in all my life.’’ 


bach of them was immediately possessed 
f concerning the safety of the silver 
ind r valuables. They peered round for 


Constantia. She had been forced with the 

t nto the drawing-room, and there she 

ldly about her for Mrs. Whytall 

de of escape But the doorways 

\ded with people coming to. the 

ind Mrs. Whytall, taking up her 

yvreet her friends, was gathering 

r the ladies who had been at dinner, 

she was making some elaborate 

en tion Mr. Whytall was talking ear 

t i man who was trying to disguise 

nh evening clothes, but whom 

{ tia recollected) as having 9 seen 

professionally, by various people 

look after wedding presents and 

luring crushes Constantia turned 

s there no one to appeal to? No 

om she might explain matters? 

wam, she felt that she was falling, 

rm hand took hers and slipped it 

t black coated arm, and a voice that 
ny quality in it spoke in her ear 

has been too much for you,’’ said 
Come, let’s goon the balcony 

¥ that she was conveyed into the 

nd felt the life coming back to her 


+ 


room behind her a band was 


ftly The hand that had led her 
Hoony still touched her arm Shi 
ott “ Tell me,’ she said impera 
vhere Lam 


tre in the apartment of Mr. and 
rose Whytall,"’ was the answer 
! 


e said haughtily “T have no 
nee with these petsple prior to thi 
I came here to see my cousins 


\\ iWlands This 3s their ipart 
now it js 
\\ ind rented it 1 th \W ta 
if aye returt Rover 
1 Constantia , _— 
+ } | 
R ; =r ever 


made me an unhappy man for 
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two years. You should have known that I 
always loved you, and I know that you do 
not hate me As I know that you shall vet 
own that all this is so, and that had we not 
cared so much for each other, it would not 
have been so easy for us to quarrel and 
separate about nothing.’ 

Oh, her dream—her dream!—in which he 
had been affectionate, trustful, masterful 

She could not have told what anything 
meant. She knew that the beautiful soft 
night was round her; that beads of electric 
light in the street below flashed into the mist 
in her eyes; that a perfume as of budding 
trees reached her; that back of her was the 
low music of the band; and that voice was 
in her ear—that voice! 

“ Constantia,’’ pleaded Royce, “can we 
afford to let our joy go past us? T cannot 
believe that your life has been good to you 
these past two years. I know that mine has 
not been good to me. There has been a 
greater mistake than your coming uninvited 
to this dinner, and a sadder one. A mistake 
to come here? Maybe it was my love that 
brought you; maybe it was some thought of 
me in your heart."’ 

Constantia heard no more; a throb was in 
her throat, and there was a great inarticulate 
ery in her bosom. She knew not what was 
further said, if any words were used at all 
only round her was the soft night, and the 
scent of budding trees, and the low music of 
the band. 

But this man!—to let him think that she 
had made this sensational escapade through 
love for him, although it had been his fault 
that she had sat at that dinner table 


““T must go,’’ she said excited],  T have 
no right here I must go 
“Not until I have my answer,’ returned 


Royce rather sharply 
Sir!’ she retorted, ‘‘ I must go at once 


° 


She was going stormily past him, when 
Tom Wayland rushed out on the baleony 

* Constantia,’’ he panted, ‘it is all my 
fault. By George! this is a. situation ! 
was so busy when you called at the office 
this morning that I neglected to tell you we 


had moved a year ago I forget that all 
your letters to Mrs. Tom and me came to 
the office. But surely we must have written 


you that we had moved."’ 

‘You may have done so,’’ Constantia said 
severely, ‘‘ but I was engrossed by—other 
matters when I was abroad,’’ thinking that 
but one matter had then engrossed her atten 
tion to the exclusion of family, friends and 
allelse. ‘* Take me away.”’ 

‘“T never thought anything more about the 
matter,’’ Tom was going on, ‘till Mrs. Tom 
and T waited dinner for you. Then it popped 
into my head that T hadn't told vou where 
we are living I flew to your house and 


your people said you had gone to us. All 
at once it struck me you might h 
‘* Like the Irishman,’ said a voice, “* your 


forethought comes afterward."’ 

“Eh!t’’ cried Wayland, “who is) that? 
Not Arthur 

“T have.’’ said Constantia, with dignity, 
‘eaten a dinner I had no right to. TP have 
been appre hended for a thief, and 

We have made up our quarrel, Tom," in 

turn interrupted Roves 


Constantia clasped her cousin's wm 
Fake me home, Tom shire Scand Iw 
write to Mrs. Whytall to morrow and tell her 
Iam subject to spells of insanity anything 


IT must go.”’ 

By George ventured Wayland feebly 
‘Are you to vo home with me und leave 
Rovee like this? Let him come along 

Constantia looked at Rovyvee I hie oft 
night was round them, the scent of budding 


trees, the low music of the band 


Fake me away Pom hye wid 
brokenly 
Constantia And I isked R 
I don’t know hie tammered I 
don't know 
But, then, there were o many thing 
in the world which Constantia didi net know 
eee 


Prince Bismarck’s Diplomatic Stroke. 
Bismarck won his wife by a stroke of bold 


policy, says the Syracuse Standard Johanna 
von Puttkammmer was just entering ber twenty 
fourth vear when Bismarck fell in love with 
her and sought her hand Her parents were 
stanch Conservatives and the most inveterate 
pletists As such they were trong! 
averse to any union with the avowed) repre 
sentative of other opinions, and forbade their 
daughter to accept the advanee f her 
itor But Bismarck retused oo be thwarted 
many of his intention ined the feotrniad t 
Opposition was useless and even danger 

on finding himself repulsed Bismiare b 
idopted a plan which met with fi ‘ 
Having been told that he would net 
received if he called, he heard that tl 
Puttk immer. were to yive il 

’ 4 natura ‘ } i? , 

‘ ’ ’ 

' to Fra j | 

inda r y t ‘ 
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A Rocky Mountain Shipwreck 


MRS. JIM’S “HORN OF 


PLENTY” INVESTMENT 


By Anna Fuller 





In Two Parts: Part l 
IXBY'S ART EMPORIUM was a 
temple of such modest: exterior 
that visitors were conscious of ne 
special disappointment upon find 
ing that there was, if possible, less of ‘' art" 
than of “emportum’’ within, A couple of 
showcases, filled with agate and tiger eve 
articles, questionable looking “ gems,"’ and 
the like; a table in the centre of the shop 
piled high with Colorado views of every 
description: here and there on the walls a 
peer water color or a worse of painting; a 
desultory Navajo rug on oaischair these 
humble objects constituted — the nearest 
approach to “ art?’ that the establishment 

could boast 

The distinctive feature of the litthe shop 
was, of course, the showcase ato the rear 
filled with books of pressed wild) flowers 


these at least, were the chief source of 
income roth business, and therefore 
Marietta spent every odd half hour in the 
manulacture of them A visitor, when he 


entered, was apt to suppose that the shop 
Was cmipty for the black curly head bent 
over the work, ato the window behind the 
back counter, was not immediately discern 
itole It was a fascinating head, as the mest 
unimpressionable visitor could mot) fail to 
observe when the tall fyrure rose from behind 
the counter—-fascinating by reason of the 
beautiful hair, escaping in seft) tendrils from 
the confining knot; fascinating still more by 
reason of the pertcet race of prortse I hie 
face was somewhat sallow and very thin: 
care and privation had left their marks upon 
it The mouth was tinely modeled, shrewd 
and humerous; but it was the eyes, dark 
and orichly fringed as those of a wood 


nymph, that dominated the face; one had a 
feeling that here was where the soul looked 
out Tohear Marietta speak, however, was 


something of a disenchantment; her tone 
was so very matter of fact, her words seo 
startlingly to the pont If the soul looked 
out at the eves, the lips, at least, had) little 
to say of it; the soul had no other outlook 


The visitor, if a stranger, had an excellent 
opportunity of making his observations on 
these points, for Marietta usually remained 
standing, ina skeptical attitude, behind the 
distant counter until he had shown signs of 
“business ’’ intentions She was very 
ready to stand up and rest her back, but she 
had no idea of coming forward to indulge an 
aimless curiosity as to the origin and price 
of her art) treasures An old customer, on 
the other hand, was treated with am easy 
good fellowship so marked that only these 
who liked that sortoof thing ever bec aene 
old customer 

Well. how everything ? was the ustual 
formal vreetimnyg iS the tall, wallowy figure 
passed round behind the counters amd came 
Opposite the neweomer 

Did your folks like the frame ? would 
come next, af the customer chanced to luawve 


had a frame sent home reeentlsy Marietta 
was avent for ao Denver art firm, which 
framed puctures ata reasonable figure 
or, rather, Jim was the agent, and Jim berny 
Marietta’s husband, and too ck a oman of 
late to conduet his) busine did not have te 
be reckoned with 

In poite if the fact that ‘ ‘ 9 ra 
kav Vn i Nir Tiny ! my \" 1) for ’ 
that Marietta had i hu anid for tye 4 
never bile now ala Hut Nbr tta 
n er foryot, never forean ! e poestaanit, t 

isted figur in th tut ut it ti 
‘ 4 theo thr ! i! pea ! modes 

th the nie ‘ tur 1 it ‘ t re 
thre tulrwavy the mnstant her f t tenschedd th 

ver stey Dh ook of radiant we 1" 
that preeted ber a olten a hier lieved ‘ 
peared above the opening om ale cath the 
uneven deal floor. that look « alwa 
worth coming tp for 

S} didi mot) brin her work ned t 
upstairs with Jur | i there as bout oon 
rial) wineeow or the cus rt rewfed ft 
that served ‘ ! fel nihewey kitehenm and 
poirlor, and She koe hye ke t tat % 

a ityed ‘ il { ‘ te} ' ‘ | ’ ry ' ait ' 
treet | ‘ I read perinnget 
? r i hitiare 4 ! rr ’ 

' L at oan nee :| ‘ 

t t aryitoert ' ! r 

‘ ’ ’ ’ ‘ ' ‘Y 

a - ae { 
the of ! kyr ! f } I 


of these sights made much impression on 
the sick man at his upper window 

The work aday side of life was far toe 
familiar toumpress him as beimg picturesque 
or dramatu What life he did care for, what 
roused and satisfied his imagination, was 
what was known in his vocabulary as 
“ stvle’ It was to the gilded youth" of 
Springtown that he looked for his entertam 
ment Hle liked the yellow fore and aft 
buckboards, he enjoyed the shining buggies 
especially when them wheels were painted 
red, dog carts and victorias ranked high in 
his esteem Hle knew, to be sure, very little 
about horses, their most) salient pomts 
escaped him he wave indiscriminate 
approval ote every well groomed animal 
attached to a stylish vehicle, and the 
more the merrier’ Ttus safe to declare that 
he was a distinetly happier man from that 
dav, forward, on which Mr Richard Dayton 
first dazzled the eves of Springtown with his 


four in hand and bis gorgeous livertes 
° 


This happened early int February, ard the 
day chanced to be a warm one o that Jim's 
Window Was open Hle was sitting there 
gazing abstractedly at the Peak which) rose 
a great snowy dome, above Pang Ling’s shop 
across the way Jim seldom spoke of the 
mountains, nor was be aware of paying any 
special attention to them Taint much on 
Nature.’ he had always matntaimned and 
since Marietta admitted the same lack oon 
herself there seemed to be nothing mm that te 
regret Vet its, nevertheless, true that Jim 
had his thoughts, as he sat, abstractedly 
vazing at those shining hemhts, thoughts of 
high and solemn things whieh bis comditron 
brought near to him: thoughts whieh be 
rarely Sard cythinge about Today, as be 
watched the deep blic shadows broodioy 
upon the Peak, he was wondering, ina child 
like way, what Pleaven would be Trke Sud 
dently the musical clink of silver chains 
struck his ear, and the look of abstraction 


vanished Hie had never heard those bridle 
chains before Somebody had got some 
thing new! A moment more, and. with a 


fine rush and proyvle, ane oa clear blast) from 
the horn, the four mm hand cashed by 
hurrah!’ Jim crieel huskily, as 

Marrtettal’s foot trod the starr 

“ Tsav, Jim! You seen ‘em 

She came up, panting, for the stars were 
very steep and narrow 

“Seen ‘em? PT rather guess! Wasn't it 
badly 7 Iho you reckon they'll come back 
this way? 


>? 


Course they wilh! | Dd’ t yen &' prerse they 
Tike: te Sti thensed ye ott 7 Nn the horn! 
Poel veut tres the born. Jum? FP wonder of 


that the way they sound om Switzerland! 
heocome tp ane stood wath ber hand) on 
Jarra lrontaleher lenokannge clevworn pnetes thre 
treet 
And pust to think of at. Jim! he ried 
torpecrment iter Thi ry tie tricache Jeot 
of money right bere co nape If we was in 
renynne ve Hit beaver mache: soon 
Ndvore ke ter Tempe at Jim answered 
He was notoaf the stuff that specculater we 
rit of 
Phie strep bee TT reanyy med Miarvettal huirried 
Stestianr te poetic) tege trogentite " ‘ 

' stem cent boaster ined hiiles Jum it 
a fens erie | " { ky nel 
anal far ia , ' ' 

| ' j ’ ft t ’ ’ j ' ' ' | 
° 
Tov Meare ta. t th f ! 
} hice ‘ b 
1} t I taken ! If | 
Poayton tad on ! 
hrcotaled met ot aneel Jus ler ft ‘ | 
' leol of fart me Ohya } I ' 
! Phieccatal ! ! r tint 
on tr, th " t ' t t 
heer 1 ‘ t , It ’ 
v " iy tie revtit 
oun ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 
an a} ' ’ ‘ ! 
n — ' ‘ ‘ 
' sake ; ¢ ‘ 
’ . ' 
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What take for it, then? 
\ é (5 n ' lea 
Marietta ‘ k lrew her 
» @ ¢ her back Lake in end 
Tt nter “w ata A 
| k here. Mr. Inches she said, with 
Z mi want the stock so bad, 
se J } bon t t 
~ vas Ss ho yon with unwavering 
persistence wher 1 few davs after that 
ldavtot ame into the si | He wondered 
he entered the door, what could be the 
. 
pleasat ation that was aroused in 
t ! liar atmosphere of skins 
and «aried thowers ind general stock in 
trade’ which pervaded the place. No 
ner seve fall upon Marietta coming 
toward hin however, than he recalled the 
taste part of adviser whi h had been 
forced upon himoon the occasion of his last 
t He tried to think that he had 
‘ his hands of the whole matter, but 
Mien fis he found himself saving did 
n t the other day ’ 
\\ 
Mw .0;1 
\\V t ! i\ 
I eat 
‘ 
, . ‘ | ree was 
H for a 
1 ) 
‘ 
] ! t 1 ! ‘ 
t li ‘ NI ] k ) 
r t ! ! \ ! did 


managements 
bad, and they don't know the first: thing 


Honestly 


heart) sank if she sold her 


with the two windows in the sitting room ? 
ind Davton went on 


Of course he said: ‘' T can't tell that 


really no basis for it I've sold) out every 
and I don’t regret it, though it 
has gone up ten pomts since then 
Marietta regarded him attentively There 
was no mistaking his sincerityv—and he 
probably kyne what he was talking about 
Well.’ she said at last, with a profound 


wh I guess Tl do as vou say It 
worked pretty well the other time 
That's right Nirs Jim. and Suppose 


you let me have vour stock lean probably 
et vou fifty cents for itin the course of the 


‘ \ 
S| took tl certificate from aéiédrawer 
it hand ned having signed it she gave 
‘ mening fares look at the green lady 
lher y en horn 
Ion ‘ rite a cl for th 
uy tt Davt ! 
But nt vet it 
Moor h t ta litt ! If Ide 
] bring moan ] ! best for you 
. 


it t } t T + ‘™ ] t et 
| re were ! s ss there which 
he had not net 1 bre feore 
Twish, Mr lin he said that vou 
.O n't mvehing mere no mines; it’s 
n awfully 1 Phere isn’t one of 
' hat k i first thing about it 
She 4 keptical k he so 
P . ter 
s f\ k vy oer il t to 
wwf 4 n it sl 
wer 
Phat wnt knowledae ! d ired 
t hw 
Comes to the same thing in the end 
d Marietta 
fit had not been for those pathetic lines 
and shadow Davton would have turned on 
hie hi then and there, disgusted with what 
emed to him unteminine shrewdness As 
t was, he said Well, then, why not. let 
me be vour broker? I’m on the street half 
the time, and | could attend to vour busi- 


ness a great deal better than vou could 


Marietta did) not commit herself to any 


Lreement She put her check away still 
' reuretfu it the dreams she had relin 
‘ ead tor ce om the mere doubling of 
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eee 
Gladstone as a China Expert.— Some 
ear iL Mir (, tone went te tay witha 
t 
( 
if kK i ! 


THE 


ourne svmpatheticaliy, 


out of the window and giancing a 
ambling steed 
good, either It just makes him ¢ ind 
down a little faster in one spot esl 
urge him ahead any But what n you 
expect in a deserted little village 4 


complain of the horse 
for him to assume after serving 


looms ? Saved ne end of bother 


sharply, “‘ 1 hope you mean to 
diplomacy than that while we 
Locusts, or every one will think 
interest, and some little 
that no one else cares tor will 
on us, and you know I have set ! 
having the 
Winterbourne 


eves 


dressed in a tablecloth 


arrival, as did, also, a 
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The Songs His Mother Sang 
By E. V. Wilson 


B' NEATH the hot midsumme-; 
The men had marched all day 
And now besidea rippling stream 


Upon the grass they lay 


Tiring of games and idle jests. 
As Swept the hours along 

They called to one who mused apart 
Come, friend, give usa song 


He answered Nav, | cannot plea 
The only songs | know 

Are those my mother used tu sir x 

\t home, long vears a 


rey 


a 


Sing one of those a rough voice 
We are all true men here 
And to each mother’s son of us 


A mother's songs are dear 


Then sweetly sang the strong. clear 


4 \ t 
Anud unwonted calm 
Am 1a soldier of the cross 
A follower of the Lamb? 
The trees hushed all their wh sp y 


The very stream was stilled 
And hearts that never throbbed w 


With tender memories thr 


FE.nded the song the singer sa 
Ss to 


\ his feet he rose 
Thanks t ua good } 

God grant you sweet rep 
0 poke the Capta Sing 

I} hier bent } } 
I ashe gla 

, with me the 
I tt fan ia 

be 4 ‘ wie i 


wer of Tesus'’ nar 


All hail the p 


Let angels prostrate f 


fa 

Wondrous the spell the old tune wr 
As on and on he sang 

Man after man fell into line 


And loud their voices rang 


Phe night winds bore the grand refrain 
Nbove the tree-tops tal 
T} everlasting hills alled back 


Lord of all 





The songs are done—the 
Naught but the stream ts heard 
But 1) the depth of every sou 


al 
By those old hymns was stirred 


And up from many a bearded lip 
Rises, in murmurs low 
The praver the mother taught her bos 
At home, long vears ago. 
Yarmouth Messenger 


eee 


Dividing the Heirlooms 
WINTERBOURNE TREASURES 
By Marjorie Richardson 


HE old Camford Station carriage 
drawn by a melancholy black beast 
with a wisp of a tail and a scraggy 


mane, moved slowly along the cause 


wav The horse lifted his feet heavily as 
though a four pound weight were attached to 
each hoof, and scuffed through ¢t dust 
sending clouds of the gray powder through 
the paneless windows of | the d ve 
Jeffrey Winterbourne leaned far hack in his 
corner of the carriage and wiped t grimy 


tears ostentatiously from his eves 


dear,’’ said young Mrs Winter 
I know t st is 
wfal, and the horse, too—'’ putting head 


' 


Ves 


“Whipping seem 


' 
Oh, vawned Winterbourn: 
It is the 


twenty vears in funeral process 


nITS¢ that is the only use 


possibly be put to here—but I 
thinking of the cruise we have 

of, all on account of an old ‘ 
Why couldn't she have raffled « 


? 


t 


ing, too, I fancy 


‘ Now, Jeffrey returned his 


insignit ng 
bee 


t 


jicture of your great-g! 


A dowdy-looking girl wit! 
shoulders shaped like al 


or 


curtains, and the canvas so black 
looks like a 
sha'n't work for that You 


N 


spirit picture 


or the Copley yourself if you 
nly thing I rea 1h iT for 
nch-bow Aaron Burr . 
indmother on her we 
+ 7 | 
t 4 | | 
is they tepped from th 
, ithe r 
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death of old Philip Winterbourne, 
i wife had come into the possession 
ier of valuable relics, which, the 
ted. she was to dispose of exactly 
iw fit 
is she never did anything in the way 
, rally expected her to, the heirlooms 
| + heen hers a month before she wrote 
Vinterbourne grandchildren, request- 
immediate presence at The Locusts, 
' homestead in Camford. 
ih the unpleasant duty of dis 
the relies had been imposed upon 
the letter said—she had decided to 
i the responsibility by allowing the 
divide the things up among them 
o they could all be suited. 
r grandfather,’’ she had said in con- 
! left this task to me, instead of 
himself, because—as you well know 
, Winterbourne trait to avoid every 
t lisagreeable.”’ 
i cond marriage,’’ Jeffrey Winter 
had pointedly observed at the time, 
emphatically belies that remark.’’ 


* 
\ \Vinterbourne’s summons had_ been 
nstantly The heirs flocked at once 

to t d homestead. Mr. Sydney Winter- 
ighing with dyspepsia, left his com 

fort bachelor quarters at Salem without 


t Young Mrs. Pendleton Morgan— 
is formerly Sally Winterbourne— 
| by her husband, deserted Phila 
the dav after the ree e1pt of the letter, 
4 bven Miss Dorinda Winterbourne turned her 
’ fa 1 Boston, a month earlier than was ber 
ind stopped to inhale the less inte! 

ur of Camford. And after a good 

f yvrumbling, Jeffrey Winterbourne, 

vith | young wife, had given up a two 

achting trip, and obeyed the per 
mptory orders of his step-grandmother’s 

explicit letter 

Phere they all were on the veranda, sitting 

n the stiff- backed chairs provided by their 
hostess, looking like so many stone images 
of the Eyyptian kings—an incongruous little 


- 


party of heirs 

so kind of you, grandmamma,’’ Mrs 
Jefirey said sweetly after the first greetings 
vere over, ‘to give up these old Winter 
hourne heirlooms that you must prize so 


Yes, it is an unusually thoughtful thing 
for any one to do,’’ acquiesced Mrs. Pendle- 
ton Morgan hastily. 
hut I am sure we all appreciate the 
sacrifice,’ put in Miss Dorinda, with a side 
Wise simper at her elderly relative, ‘‘ don't 
we? casting a soft, appealing glance at the 
pon the piazza. 
haininently,’’ replied Mr. Sydney Winter 
irne, his speech rendered a trifle unintelli 
wihle by the pepsin tablet on his tongue. 
No sacrifice at all,’’ said Mrs. Winter 
rhe bluntly, without looking up from her 
knitting work. “It is all on my own ac 
int. tor I did not want the trouble of will 
no the things away. Besides that, it upsets 
my nerves to have people waiting around 
! to die. Now don't trouble to dis 
that, any one of you. TI know the 
that would have been made I 
ing the Copley there, after my step 
other dies,’ ’’ mincing the words out 
n high voice. “* [shall have punch 
nthe old Aaron Burr punch bowl if 
» grandmother ever goes off,’ ''—this 
i deep growl with an off-hand shake 
head that sent the iron gray curls 
1 side of her temples bobbing up and 
Don't try to soften the world down 
I know it well.”’ 
was a snap inthe old lady's eyes, 
lame in her cheeks, that made one as 
lentering into an argument with her 
n the vears gone by 
that punch bowl is a fine bit. of 
remarked Morgan hastily Do 
mber it, Jeffrey? Why not all come 
take a look at the whole collection 7? 
ther has spread them out in fine 
as’? 


YY . 


right,’’ said the elderly woman, 
riskly and leading the way into the 
lo business at once rhe 

r the choice is made, the better.’ 


. 


hrew up the window-shades with 2 
nd the slowly setting sun filled the 
th an amber glow that touched the 
owl aslant, giving its gleaming sides 
‘ burnish, and shone full on the 
Copley, bringing out the quaint 
of Theodora Winterbourne clearly 
irk Canvas. The painting was lean 
tanold gilt harp, the property of 
Theodora Winterbourne—and bits 
ue furniture, old silver pieces and 
i were scattered about the room 
know that this portrait,’’ said Miss 


putting her hand caressingly on 


vith a touch of ownership was 

on Beacon Hill—my home, vou 
the time of the evacuat nN at 
sir Jeffrey Winterbourne Theo 


“A i Tory vou remembet 





“Well, from a sentimental point of view 
yes,’’ murmured Miss Dorinda 

“Why, then,’’ exclaimed Nina Winter 
bourne eagerly, ‘if it is the romance of the 
thing that we are to consider, I think Jeffrey 
should have the Copley, for he bears. the 
very name of the old Tory who owned it, 
don’t you know, * Sir Jeffrey Winterbourne’ ?’ 

“Only ‘mister,’’’ put in Jeffrey plain 
tively from the other end of the room, where 
the three men were examining the old punch 
bowl with covetous eves Then: ** Well, 
what have you decided about the portrait? I 
am rather inclined to think it should go to 
the oldest heir."’ 

A pink flush spread over Miss Dorinda’'s 
face, and she became suddenly absorbed in 
making out the inscription on the cover of 
an old snuff-box. 

‘There is no oldest heir when it is a 
woman,’’ grunted Sydney Winterbourne 
under his breath. Then aloud: ‘* The por 
trait does not concern me at all, but I own I 
want the punch-bowl.”’ 

‘So do I,"’ announced Jeffrey calmly 

“And I,’’ put in Morgan 

“You forget; you are not ai Winter 
bourne,’’ reminded Sydney “You have no 
right of choice."’ 

‘“*But I have,”’ cried Sally” vivaciously, 
‘and [ think the Copley should go where 
old families are recognized and appreciated, 
as they are only in Philadelphia There is a 
space in our gallery, where Penn's ancestral 
portraits are hung, just large enough for this 
picture—and it is a conspicuous place for it, 
too, and in a fine light If this comes to me 
I don’t care anything about who gets the 
punch bowl].”’ 

“Nor I It is so suggestive of —liquor, 
shuddered Miss Dorinda Winterbourne 


e 


“Remarkable characteristic of a punch 
bow1,"’ breathed Jeffrey “Why not toss up 
for these two relics that are in such «ck 
mand?’’ he added, addressing the entire 
group. 

“Oh,” said Nina with a protesting little 
cry. ‘No! you might lose.”’ 

‘Of course, if you gamble, some one must 
‘ observed her husband in despair 

‘““T am sorry to interrupt this agreeable 
little family conclave,’’ broke in old) Mrs 
Winterbourne suddenly, her sharp eyes 
glancing from one flushed face to the other 
“But tea is ready. You can resume your 
earnest discussion immediately afterward, 
you know 

The evening dragged itself wearily away 
until, by eight o'clock, the monotony became 
unbearable to Jeffrey Winterbourne. 

“There is some sort of a town-meeting 
over in Daneville,’’ he confided to the two 
men. ‘TIT saw a notice posted up as we came 
through, What do you say to walking over? 
It will take us a good hour, but it is a fine 
night and these rural autocrats are sometimes 
amusing; besides,’ he added se/foa voce, 
“ Daneville has the inestimable advantage 
of not being The Locusts.”’ 

His suggestion met with instant faver 

* But, Jeffrey,’ complatned his wife ners 


lose,’ 


ously, ‘vou won't be home till eleven or 
twelve, and with all this silver spread out 
and no man in the house 

Old Mrs. Winterbourne gave an indignant 
sort of snift 

‘Rubbish and gammon, Pauline,’ she 
said I should like to know af Tam net 
capable of taking care of my own house ? 
The silver will be put in the ite, ane at 
night I always keep two loaded pastels on 
the hall table at the head of the stair 

‘ Flow accommodating of you exclaimed 
Jeffrey “ T leave my punch bow! 
charge then, grandmother, and To bid) you all 


mn your 


good night with a feeling of perfect security 
and in another moment the three men were 
yv along the country road toward 


tramping 
Daneville, fully enjoying their freedom 
+ 

The women thus deserted tried drearily to 
keep up a conversation until the great clock 
in the hall struck ten Then Sally Morgan 
rose with alacrity 

‘ (Gjood- night, she said Phis is omy 
bed-hour in the country Would you mind 


if I lighted the lamp in the library for just 
one minute, grandmother?’ she added ina 
lower tone ‘T want to see how my——-how 
the Copley looks by evening light 

“We will all come said Miss Dorinda 
eagerly, ‘‘for T wish to look at it) again 
to night myself.”’ 

Old Mrs. Winterbourne lighted the lamp 
A 1! 


and then moved eneryvetically about the room 


locking the windows, and putting some of the 
most valuable silver pieces inte the mall 
safe which was built into the wall near tl 


chimney- place 
The other women stood s 


lemtly before the 


coveted portr iit 


If it comes to me, I shall have the fram 
cl inged ud Salls Morgan it ent! 
rubbing her finger critically acr t tar 
nished gilt Cipher get ' 'f 
f } ned fr ‘ f j 4 t 
for , Now. ( I) 
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‘* Nonsense,"’ cried Sally in her sprightly 


way “You shall see how much better 
one of Cipher’s frames will bring out that 
preture Here, Nina, help me draw it. for 


ward a little; LT want to see if Lcan get any 
music out of this old harp Phe strings seem 
to be really in very good condition.’ 

She screwed up several of them and struck 
a hoarse, wailing chord 

“ Horrors,’’ she cried, putting both hands 
toher ears. “ Lean the picture back again 
This harp will never do for anything more 
than a rest for its mistress’ portrait.”’ 

| thought ten o'clock was your bed-hour, 
Sarah,"’ remarked old Mrs. Winterbourne 
from the doorway 

Yes, grandmother, we are coming,’ cried 
Sally, putting out the light) hastily and 
groping her way into the hall. ‘S How drowsy 
country air makes one,'' she said, stifling a 
vawn as they all ascended the stairs together 
* There is no need of sowing sleep seed here 
I shall be dreaming in five minutes."’ 


And true to her word, she was dancing the 
minuet with Aaron Burr before the others 
had put out their lamps —priding herself on 
the grace of her curtsy, and listening to 
his whispered flatteries with an eager ear 
It seemed to her that she had been asleep a 
long time when Nina's voice close to her ear 
roused her 

Young Mrs. Winterbourne was standing fin 
the moonlight beside her bed and was shak 
ing her violently 

For mercy’s sake she was saving be 
tween her chattering tecth wake up, Sally 
We're be range reoboboe dl 

Mrs. Morgan sat up in bed, and with her 
woman's first instinet opened her mouth to 
scream, but Miss Dorinda’s hand was pressed 
on her lips 

“Don't be a simpleton,’’ said the spinster 
in a harsh whisper. ‘You don't want to 
lose everything we have. The thieves are 
down in the library picking the lock of the 
safe, and the men are not back yet If they 
hear a sound they will just take what they 
can and leave They'll probably murder us 
too,’ she added hastily, as she saw by Saily's 
expression that that thought brought relief 

“Can't we call grandmother?’ moaned 
Mrs. Morgan helplessly 

‘No, we can't Her room is in the wing, 
and besides, we have no time to lose We 
must go down at once and —shoot them.’ 

The spirit of '76 was speaking in Miss 
Dorinda now. The simpering spinster of the 
afternoon had made place for the resolute 
woman determined to protect her property 

“Twas going down for a glass of water, 
she continued, ‘cand from the hall TI dis 
tinetly heard the click of their tools Nina 
has the big musket which hung in the front 
chamber I have one of the pistols, and here 
is the other for you Don't hold it by the 
muzzle, child!” 

We must creep down to the Jibrary 
door,’ quavered Nina Winterbourne, “and 
wait till we hear the sound again, then we 
must all fire; and for pitv’s sake don't have 
hysterics, Sally Pretend you are brave 


+ 


Shivering and breathless. but too fright 
ened to rebel Mrs Morgan followed the two 
women as they stole nomelessly down the 
stairs toll they reached the dibrary doer 
Then cane in oawful moment of waiting 


The olenmn tick, tre of the ball clock 


only misacde the tlemee all the more terrible 
Miss Dorinda rated her pistel and listened 
Suddenty there came from the Ttbrary anoun 
mistakable sound a seraping noise followed 
by a sharp click : 
hire shrieked Miss Dorinda, dischary 

ing her pistol Phere was a roll like hea 
musketry from Noumea weapon, followedl by 
rloud crash, for Mr Morgan nerve hicael 
deserted her mpletel and posted of tur 

he had thrown ber pistel in the direction of 
thie it itied sped ter hands o r her face 

Phere wa t rnd of scmmethus Poreccak trig 

i | i i aed then a | 

Jeffrey Winterbourne is fitting the lateh 
key to the front door when the deafeniny 
uproar arose and died away He dashed 
nites the hicotase in i econd Ss time ined 
huirriecliv lighted the bial) lannayp o that 
Sydney Winterbourne and Morgan, who had 
been Tomer behind. catght ght of the 
strianipre cote tramreciiately after th y beard 
thie report cof thie frist Sally Morgan hia 
ina dead faint on the ball thoeor ined Nona 
Winterbourne crouched against the wall wath 
both hand ere edo oover her eve MI 
Dorinda stood stramgeht and firm beside them 
gazing, by t boot t Hh Med of 
| t, inte th rat s ' fr t 
looking vere pee af 
ter nel | Nir \V ter tt ‘ 
‘ |} } arcl altar ‘ fr 

tie rin al> + th in P ' oa 
‘ i! tien 

NI Doorit l oar 


table “As vet we have not accomplished 
the errand which brought us all together at 
Phe Locusts 

The Locusts rey ited old Mrs) Winter 
bourne im derision Better for the tre 
call at The Hornets When | asked you here 
I supposed yot would each show some 
amuabglity and divide the relics as fairly 
as possible . 

“ But, grandmother expostulated Miss 
Dorinda with gentle irritability, ° don't you 
think it was natural for us each to want the 
heirloom of the greatest ancestral value in 
the Winterbourne family 7°’ 

“ No—can't understand it at all lama 
Jones,’ returned the older woman sharply 

From what I have always heard, these herr 
looms have brought nothing but quarreling 
ever since they left their original owners 
But the Copley will never be fought over 
again,’ she added a trifle triumphantly 

“Of course the most desirable thing to be 
had now is the punch bowl," remarked Mrs 
Morgan sugyestively 

Oh, why don’t you still take the Copley 
and tell the old families of Philadelphia that 
the canvas was punctured by the bullets fired 
by the descendants of William the Con 
queror, and that you would rather part with 
the pieture than the holes ?'' proposed Nina 
rather venomously 

Phe punch bowl would be counted an 
acquisition,’ began the Boston off shoot 


o 


“Oh, Cousin Dorinda,’ rebuked Jeffrey, 
think of the liquor at bas held! Oba the 
night of Theodora Winterbourne’ s wedding 
Aaron Burr tilled bis glass from it with the 
toast Our country women —for whom we 
would cate but for whom we should die.’ and 
then proceeded to die by drinking te each 
country woman present Dhink of it, Cousin 
Dorinda, think of it 

“VYees, IL know, but T could turn it inte a 
flower bowl and keep it filled with roses 

“Toam the eldest male Winterbourne 
interrupted Sydney gruttly It should be 
given tome, and cause no ill feeling, either 

Reflect a moment on the horrible ods 
gestion the contents of the flowing bow! 
would surely give you,’ reminded Jeffrey 

Phough, perhaps, in making the punch 
you might emit the lemon, and sugar, and 
spirits, retaming only the hot water 

You are too flippant, Cousin Jeffrey 
said Miss Dortnda peevishly We shall 
never come toa decision if you rattle on like 
this De beer se rsitole 
It is an absurd idea any way, leaving 

the choice te oS, grumbled Sydney 
“Grandmother, you did wrong im not oon 
terpreting the will more Titerally 

At this rebuke a dangerous light shone on 
Mrs. Winterbeourne eves, and the thame 
deepened to crimson oom ber cheeks, but she 
merely pres eal ber lips tovether and took no 
parton the discussrom that followed IT hie 
grandfather heretofore always spoken of 
with the reverence amounting almost to awe, 
which the descendants accorded ta every 
Winterbourne aneester was now severely 
censured for the careless dispesitrom of the 
hearloors Htis wife was alse blamed — as 
openly as the relatives dared im the elderly 
woran presence fer hirkingy the duty 
thas placed upon tier Phen when all of 
that wa left) beebvineed and the punch bowl 
brought op again the conversation  gerew 
more ane more beated M Doors wept 

tleling: tears when her clan were clorided 
Mr Svdney Winterbourne Lapsed pote a sur 
tite: cof perunttone whren obit cletnatied aa 
Prenounced  prepaostercany Nir Petsedle ten 


NMloryvan yvrew proee bele sith inal rriat ! 


bourne. with a resolute step amd ere 

left the lining reo went reel nt 

thy brary «le on Written meyer me t 

bien fae ind 

firm) vrasp V1 ! rt iter 44 in th 
| 
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Men are fr The & se ae Wit of This Century 
oo . cf (er ; vnd Fret . 

; . ' Enelas CLEVER HITS BY CLEVER MEN 

Jaqeat r 1 seul 
; , : —— Swif r nvoved Paternal Heredity.— Bobus Sp tints 

> - e of wou stain the patiated upon the beauty of h a 

Peas a . , y weer of the Be r squadron 4} said Tallevrand it was \ father 
\ ~<€ ‘ t Russia 1 (jerma They then, who was so plain I underst.: now ; 

th ‘ ° ating . P ‘ ° . 2 ' ’ stat ms exceyt the French ‘a 

deltea ‘ rt ‘ . . ‘ to t lovakar at Madayascar France 

pr ; : r means of maimtain Bayard Taylor's Tact.—Bayar) 7 ate 
; mh od It ; that ¢ net : y oof r fleet in the Gulf of once called on Humboldt. wi her: e 
\ : e for the three cordial reception said You have traveled 
sage ; ‘ } ght , Tapa yr t much, Mr Taylor and see nmmany r « and 
ae mtrance to ti ny stations now vou see another Not ruin,” 

' Se m ' f the J ha saps replied the poet, “‘ but a pyramid : 
ter be t ' P oor . ’ a ‘ ’ ’ ry of 9h fleet at Spithe id 
vr. iv ¢ k . : reture ' Tose a ith ] ts defects keeps up ° 
e . hie ' f sand enables level-headed A Punishment that Fails.—!p Opposing 

, 3 ine ; et eep o nights even while capital punishment, Whately «a Wittily 
‘ ‘ ‘ br ! Ru tare t ny at but with evident truth: ‘ Every instance of 

r arcs zz na aman’s suffering the penalty of th: law is 
; ‘i inoinstance of the failure o t penal 
sll effecting its sbibbine ee; + sat ioe 
| S, to deter 
Cranc 2p U 
As a Frenchman Sees Us . 
t A PRENCH a heen on a How Lincoln Bore Defeat.— Abraham 
. f tour of thor net impres 1 Lincoln, being asked how he felt when the 
] news came of a serious party defeat. said 
‘ that I felt ‘ss mewhat like the boy in Kentucky 
ret t who stubbed his toe while running to see his 
t seetheart He said he was too hig to cry 
fortal by and too badly hurt to feel like laughing : 
1 ’ } 
4 . © 
{ r rt ! ! tria Reasoning by Analogy.—On anr ng 
| mak ' ! saving from the pulpit the amount of a liberal col 
f it by lection Rowland Hill said You have 
behaved so well on this occasion that we 
' t t t ta n big intend to have another collection on next 
r t | t s ‘ Sunday I] have heard it said of a good 
f ts , that the cow, that the more you milk her the more 
' r profits r t ! t manufacture she will give Try to remember the cow 
} rewot to vive w proper, but in the saving of materials and : 
® . o } ? een? ’ . ale? ~ that ire ° 
tiet ts ked is trifles by us For example, The Wheels Talk.—A_ good mot is 
tin t ! pend of | 8 a grindstone in operation in a large repeated as made by W. S. Gilbert, whose 
| of yhit ‘ t ' t tomrat v sharpening lathe ‘pretty wit’ has given some of the brightest 
' r t I ! his Costs comic operas to the stage He was leaving 
Sin prot y as t | I of r rdinars a crowded reception, and was mistaken 
- orit tones cost. but | that it aute when standing in the hall, for one of the 
The Fame of Illustrators sera RSC ng a Rey Mal: Mak cereus 1k Gee Ge: he ae 
“ Biceorts. | MAURIER SS) posthun priced mechat nd it only works a few Call mea cab Certainly; I could not 

4 rticle H r rs cach da I skilled mechanics in call you hansom,’’ said Gilbert 
‘ rs. be ind Keene ivVs the Bestor ir country frequently stop their regular ‘ 
| al. le ( | k t 4 vork to grind their own tools, and then do 
perman romient ¢ too mperfectls In the United States Too Late for His Appointment.--George 
artist It that | r t soar ill accura yround to the best Canning and a friend were looking ata 
and the se noof an wt it « | the machine, so that the men can — picture of the Deluge, in which an elephant 
ne inv re remet ft irt t more and better work on this account ina was seen struggling in the waters, while the 
ane) thats ! ‘ t y nt I believe that that) machine ark had floated some distance away = 
name and fia f tr t t brains —the brains of the inventor ind wonder said the statesman’s friend, ‘that 
peortr iw myer t ibt re tionized work of this — the elephant did not secure an inside place.”’ 
t] f ft ' t i I American machine shops This is He was too late,’’ suggested Canning he 
of Leech, Ke loa M f t t ‘ tof many that IT have noted was detained packing up his trunk 
it bee dae t . ‘ stay in the country 
can be said for Mr G Mr Weng r r correctly defined a peculiar . 

Mr sib attention this Characteristic of American inventive genius Differentiating Synonyms.—Fxamining a 
in ny Americar trator I r I hye ist engineering achievements, the young clergyman, Archbishop Whately mysti- 
ne bt of t Hi tur ‘ } manufacturing establishments and fied him bv asking “What is the differ- 
n tl ! t t hinery are f cour most ence between a form and a ceremony? The 

t r | ’ haut tl ! meaning seems nearly the same, vet there 
ten. 7 t if rativ few nh omunaber is a very nice distinetion A number of 
t the things answers having been given, the witt ri 
‘ ' 1} ae k notions are explained the difference thus \ { upon 
ttl ! t contr t ts mite toward a form, but you stand upon ceremony) 
lies t ) t t trv's) business 
‘ ‘ | ' | ' t | cer \ to give full , 

brunt york thrat | t | ntion When Von Weber was Caustic... When 
\\ t Weber was conducting the rehearsals of 
‘ ete Historiat oy t ' ae his Oberon at Covent Garden, | netly 
ac ionatiar Searching for Major Andree 9 —=—s «matted to one of the singers: | am Nn) 
Mir Re nyt ‘ ‘ t sorry dat vou take so much troble 

Mest that " innouncement that an expedition is not atall!’’ was the reply.‘ Yesn led 
the porett ft Lif feor present ter bee tarted in search of the musician, ‘‘ but IT say ves—dat why 
ten, Mr. t t Ana ivs the ¢ vo Record, 4 recall vou tak de troble to sing so many ! lat 
u b ‘ t t t t kal are not in de book? Dat is so mi ble 

If t t t t ' tt t! ! whe 

t their nsearchof the North Pol 3 
t t if for be t back | 1 carrier Her Dinner Invitation.—W! m 
Rem Tu f ast 1 r, not a word has dined with a certain lady wl ' 

dr . ! ! k the ba were known to be arranged as « , 
ther t { \ i no from —D ind as possible, the meal was as usu " 
re ve ment t t it t It teoof numerous rumors it] heeome isfactory one The maestro Jett 

irtist f other t Mir pr underst | that Andree and his nearly as hungry as when he sat 
(oil non tah t ay ' evr t rad t st " rena location hope that vou will soon do me tt sd 
vith] }r } ! t until the breaking of the winter dine with me again said the host me 
Mr. Wenz pret { rd ‘ n And cart pr . Upon was about to leave ‘Indeed 
Mro Woolf trating tra ! t the pruarty ied su st tora portod of replied he, ‘‘ this minute, 1 you lik 

scl Did Chip throw away all his right nine months Inoother words. if the party 
ter tert bn he levoted much t | } nal to make a landing somewhere ° 
toad 7 oM net Mr. Attwood's politieal ont eopack of the far North, its members Dundreary’s Thin Horse. When } rd 
pan beer amt gible in twenty vear Ato would | if too keep alive until some time A. Sothern (of Lord Dundreary tau . 
ny Fae hundred ¢ we per pictus Next month. and. in all probability, even New York he hired an attenuated | = 
while on . ' © preferred to \ ! \ ner fora drive Having stopped at 
cralt ‘ itter Tow horeli But te U ter which the balloon tavern, his servant was covering | 
hunters have Pped them tor nit probat nded ther ! vay of telling with ao orug, when a_— friend 

sad \ rdiing tot testimor ,? “ > are inquiring ‘Say Ned. what 
é * best able t ud fu itter, the | m that blanket over vour horse for a 
Value of Coal Stations must | leseended into i. the was the actor's reply, “that ts 
. ; | n case of wind from blowing the hay out! 
T" mmand of the sea now depet ' xreistionan i} Cretiinn 46 eae thaws 
t rt ‘ tat Franz Josef Land If tl wer . 
i Week ( the ble t h nding there without a Mark Twain's Abstinence 
f ker ’ I’, 1 ‘ ae . : : ner : “per DP, liank thaves WwW preparit 
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Miss Wilkins at Home 


HERE is a curious delusion current 
ibout Miss Wilkins which undoubt 
edly grows out of the determination, 
of most people, to make all writers 





. is possible like their books I have 
he ople, who really knew better, insist 
| ' Wilkins must be a countrified little 


woking and acting as if she had just 
t itof her own storics 

notion may claim to derive some 
rhaps, from the fact that she lives in 
ve where she was born, and in an 
«© oof vernacular New England 
i" with its side toward the road 
ront door in the middle of this side 
rth parlor, and a south parlor, and 
iden in front of the house Phere 
ich more to sustain the delusion 
mg time since Randolph, which is 
r outof Boston as the northern boun 
Greater New York 1s) from. the 
ised to be a real New England 
tis now amixture of the suburb 
hoe town both of which = are 
inte the thing which Miss Wilkins 
cribe, but does not affect in net 
Most of the faces you see in the 
7 of Randolph, now, are those of the 
Irish: they swarm ato the railroad 
station. and give the life, about the stores 

mid the post-office, its characteristic color, 


e 


Ml Wilkins’ heredity is not rural even, 

t tis mmtensely New England —which 
nother way of saving that her race 
ly unmixed English. Her father 
toot Salem, where his) people had 

ved: Salem, vou know, used to be 
metropolitan im New England He 
ended tromold Bray Wilkins, witch 

tor and prominent Puritan generally 
\l Wilkins’ father (who, like her mother, 
fin middle life) had, as nearly as I can 
keoout, nothing of the countryman in him 


ta ind the Puritanism seemed to sur 
him, as it does in thousands of other 
Yank of the tiner and unsordid type, 


nhasort of exagyerated NerVvVouUustiess, 
ntiousness, and general unworldliness 
He in arehitect of the old) kind, trained 
building trades rather than in the 
ind he varied this, his true occu 
i! with a little unsuccessful store 
Keeping up oat) Brattleboro. Miss Wilkins’ 
rs people were of the Holbrooks of 
i k tine “' genteel’ people of the old 
Phe sum -bonneted Jane Field kind of 

re notin her ancestral line 
is not a study of Miss Wilkins 
though IT own IT should like to 
istudy She regards herself as 
ter from her line, and says she 
ked the things she was brought up 
\ ] said she does live in al real old 
uy on the Jong, straight main 
tiie most old-fashioned part of 
vhich street alone is straight and 


ugh to inspire one, born and rest 

with stories of bard, unbending 

Bat her rooms in the house do not 

than sugyvest the old time She 

brick kitchen fireplace, wath the 

the bean oven in plain view on 

to be sure, but the piledoup 

indirons gather a certain amount 

i steam radiator keeps the 

irm enough Phe beautiful old 

tt ohang by the fireplace, look 
1 


j 


1 tutil nthe unweleome glare of 


do radiator—which is there only 
moient means of heating the 


rhe quite Inadequate 
° 


high mantelshelf in the chimney 
novels. and not another book! I 
Wilkins why she kept them there 
doit was partly because they tilled 
ddle of the shelf nicely and partly 
I tked to read them often And 
read Scott not a little, and alse 

d Thackeray-—-much to the sorrow 

1 Cand hers), Hamlin Garlaad 
Miss Wilkins wastes too much «of 

rdinary yift for realism bv per 

i now : ny inc th nking ideally 

r Miss Wilkins has 
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thing, but it isa wonderful hook He writes 
with’ more concerted force than Tolster 
Phis book seemed to me like one of my own 
nightmares, and told) om omy nerves It 
belongs to the Laocoon school of literature 
So, too, she thinks, does Jude, the Obscure 
Noone tecls more than she the power of ste h 
abook as the latter, but she is net inspired, 
at any time, to write in the same way 


e 


The big ancient kitchen which is) Miss 
Wilkins’ sitting room is not also her writing 
room Though it is nieely retired, and out 
of the noise of the exceedingly quict hots 
hold in which she has her home, its window 
commands a view of nothing but the side of 
the adjoining house, which affords but slight 
inspiration She writes upstairs ina reem 
that looks off castwardly over the street, and 
its clectric cars, to the low coast bills and 


woods in the distance Miss Wilkins has a 
iypewriter Phe machine is a new arrival 
and an experiment, in som ense forced 


upon her bow the bad blunders whieh com 
positers are continually making on ber ther 
oughly picturesque, and intensely individual 
but sometimes illegible handwriting 

Her way of writing is not, usually, te 
re-write anything once fully written out, but 
to elaborate a good dealas she goes alony 
throwing away a great many closely written 
sheets which are her trial lines And indeod 
though Miss Wilkins savs of herself that she 
does not seem te ‘compose,’ but to write 
out something which she already knows, 
or else which comes to her from some sores 
outside or inside of her she Searcely knows 
which —she nevertheless does work out 
petssages of her stories with wreiat preittns 

She does not wo about at all look img for 
“onatertal ’ for her stories She never puts 
Randolph people inte them, though she tas 
indeed, put into them dead and gone people 
Barnabas, in Pembroke, with the awtul will, 
was a oman who had lived Her creations 
are mainly drawn purely out of her tmagina 
tion, and squared te Nature and realitw: by 
the exercise of a keen and omnivorous 
faculty of observation, which has grown 
Instinctive, and is as unconserous as it ots 
accurate—like the minutely accurate eve 
measurements with which the Japanese car 
penters astonished the World's Far \ned 
for her Nature settings, and decorations, she 
depends rather on the sharp recollections of 
childhood than on recent observations 


e 


The rock on whieh ber pathetie litthe tere 


basks mn the springs sunshine, mn Jeronm 
truly to be found om Randolph Docowvna thee 
lony street perhaps a quarter of am ] freon 
the house im whieh Miss Wilkins mow Tive 
stands the somewhat grim two story dwelling 
this one unaccountably with its gable, met 
its side, to the road -in which she was born 
Phe house aS interesting beccatse | 
born oom it, and for sone thang \ t it 
environment, and for nothing more It 
cminenthy commonplace Next coor t 
the queer Llitthe one stericd house ' fret 
door and windows incl net atoll) cooper 


pola which Miss Wilkins’ ‘Grandfather H 
! 


rook built and lived in, and constructed an 


that « lingly « nerit to th ! nied 4 
! ill 1} t id t ' i ! i 
in Rane ph ined Gara ! I b 
vontrlel t ‘ " “a ' 

eptil of doen ‘ 
had a ik? ( t ' 1 
| re ! nf (arent 
if ” k fotat f ! t t t ! 
torm It eviclemt that tl rial grand 
daughter might have com t gremoed rrochit boy 
her nervous nsil t nat hicael nest 
had a father of merveou temperament 

Just avery littl: wav behind and tot 
southward of thre breotase in wl \I 
Wilkins was born there rise in 
proeturesaque eriavpite lealy cpunite i nt 
itself, which rwa tiled the Gareat Rock 
I inked by on | i vit i 4 rheuyr 
— l ' is to bu “eo eth 
vit wn tent tol t «ot tel ‘ 
kind oof t i I; 
However, a few r vit che t fy! 
ter thee nied il ! oti { 

i unit le ot \I Wilk ! 
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house, just across the way from ber father 
house, was wellcalceulated tohaunt her taney 
and farther down the street stands a tine old 
mansion, with gardens and lawns, which 
preserves the true flavor of Colomial el 
ane Its no wonder that we see such 
places cropping out in Miss Wilkins’ stortes 
And vet her formative period was not spent 
in Randolph, butain Brattleboro which alse 
has ats old-time flavor Seo far as local 
influences have affected her work, those of 
Southern Vermont have predominated 

This work of Miss Wilkins’ goes on 
placidly enough, but mot inany way that is 
systematic enough te distress us She 
speaks of a stint of a thousand words a day 
but she has the artist sstsceptibility ter times 
and moods and her work ts really cone by 
spurts She is not one of those fortunate 


' 


ones whe ean say, ' Goto! Powall sleep from 
ten until six, and then be fresh for my 
work."’ Sleep with ber bas to be wooed 
with subtle arts, and will follow ne program 
Sometimes her work goes reluctantly ined 
sometimes she is mastered and presse ssed bry 
it, and it leaves her nervously exhausted, as 
wellas désortent(e regarding her every day 
iffairs After writing, her Deerfield massacre 
story whieh the Messrs Pharper are how 
bringing out ina new collection of ber short 
Stories, she found it bard to make herself 
realize that she was mot living im the tre 
and place of the tory the really beliewed 
that the story —her story owas true 


o 


Of course she would get out) of ich 


obsessions of Penis Anyway but ots 


probable that she is helped out of then the 
ooner by her strony sense of humor, te 
Which certainly homely coreumstanes are 
comstantly appealing She wrote not long 
wo to a friend Well, TP baave bia conn 


thing tobe thankful for lately the rooster 
that lived next door, that didn’t) know bow 
to crow, but crowed all the same every three 
minutes, has been executed and cooked 
So there are mercies, if we only see them 
Naturally, Miss Wilkins is almost as much 
it home in Boston as she isin Randolph, I 
think she feels more at home there Some 
proerpole may find that bard to believe. because 
at Boston she goes im neither for Browning 
ner Ibsen, and she is without a fad, but ators 
nevertheless true You cannet cliscover 
thout Miss Wiailkins’ home a vestige of the 
influence of any hobby unless it is possibly 
her chatting dish: she has a beautiful tre 
with that, and so do her frreneds View 
she has none, ino the strenuous Bostonian 
ense, though good, solid principles she 
has im plenty As between Boston ane 
Randolph, Po oam sure that ome thing that 
makes her prefer the latter, asa place of ress 
dence, as the possibility of living: there on 
iway tone side of ber literary reputation 
Shears notat all fond of the strony light thie 
beats upon authorship, but when she is on 
Boston she is continually grettioy inte it, as a 
matter of Course In Randolph she lives 
with a family of most excellent people te 
Whom, though they reyoree wath perfect bayp 
prune over her success, she is always. the 
rl whom they kiew Defore she Dead macac 
that eee Shes more tke a chatylhter 
mel oat ter moth household thanfanythiny 


md She accept the: relatvorm wath the 


Qucen Regent of Spain 
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With a Personal Flavor 
Queen Victoria's Understudy. Many 


vears ago the daughter of an artist who wae 
painting the Oueen was discovered to be so 
exactly of the me stature as Eler Miapesty 
that she sat to ber father for the Onureen'’s 
figure, thereby relreving ler Majesty of 
many tecdrous hours Phiis Lacky. whose sane 
iS Miss Blanche Sully, now lives im Amertea 
When she returned to this counters he cone 
loaded with presents from bler Majesty 


Bismarck's Family Name. Few people 
know bow Prince Bismarck’s ancestors 
Bismarck ims thee 
name of one of those ancrent castles. a short 
distance from Stemcdal, om othe road) from 
Colovne to Berlin in the centre of the old 


acquired them mame 


Marquisate of Brandenburg The castle bad 
this name because it clefemded the Marea 
orthe line where the River Diese formed a 
boundary, or mark of defers mwatnst om 
truders Hence the name of Bismarck 
° 

Barrymore and Modjeska... Maurice 
Barrymore 4 tocareless actor, and always 
has been Some years ape Saye thre 


Argonaut, when he was acting om the com 
pany oof Mine Modpoeska, who bad mot) beeen 
Jong in this countey, the Polish actre Wits 
reproachiog din fer has ney ligeenmee mm aicer 
tarm scene which bad deprived her of certam 
etheets It os unprateful of you te be se 
revardless of my titerest when LT biave rac 
rreputation for vou here mp Amertea 

My cleat niccehann Mir sarryvenore 
mswered Pomay buave been tdifferent on 
that Scene, Tart Do oratst beege the privilege of 
comtradieting: vou when vou sav vou made a 
repeatiatien for rv Twas a well ktrown actor 
hens When most proople thought Meocdpeska 
Was a toothwash ora headache cure 


. 


President McKinley as a Race Winner 
Jolin Bowe, whe has been a resident of 
Popeka for forty yveur but who formerly 


Lived toy Obit, rediate the feoblevwotngy connec clete 


of President MeKunles 1 hiave ktiown 
Woailliaon Me Kanley since te wis a sradl Peery 
Hle wonia horse race forme, at Youngstown 
When he was only fourteen years old \t 
that tune Twas chealiog a little on fist bro 

and bad a runner at the Youtwstowo far l 


offered young MeKinley &t to ride ony bows 
and promised him Ss if dre won the race 

Phe boy was walling to reebe> burt beefs 
he would cho oso he went te bis father and 
isked permission his father sard bre could 
«lev ias dnt pleased, sa the Lad mcepted my offer 
Phe won the ries ond Mi borise anvel dae 


has womevery race he las entered sine 
° 


Mark Twain Introduces Himself Pefore 
we deft the aoteroow Miark Puan vs Jew 
Benton ino bh Reminiscences oof boiiment 
Joecturer mm Gfarper ss Migeazine for Meareh 
partroularly requested me net to ratrodiuce bam 
too the cuelremee. and P tele ban (fer te cabled 


it ' Listen cof dat that) tn little whiten 
biertebel bee respected When we reached the 
tisgres DP beeqecat itter awhile. to feed met a ditt 
nervous for fear that) he would meyer cote 
line haan ! Bouit dae it rst carers 
taking a nt ! ! rep tot tt i! 
then pou fie t ! freonit rb thay 
Loa stil Gaenit I thin 
four ried ! raat 
! ! mia J tra ! 
' t | . 
' ' ' ' ' 
| | ! 1 ! t ' 
, ' 1} ' nt ' 
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The Oripinal Alice in) Wonderlar 
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The Awakening of a Mighty Empire 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA 
By Prince Krapotkin 
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1SSia ecause alre k 
W the 
~ = the r t ana aT r ° 
cas 
Russia A e\ im >ibeTriaa thie asse 
«Ong 
the “State md private [eT . 
: : : and 
Ss mea exist in that immense :.- . 
Economic problems of the 
Zest 
p~oriance are thus st ar r ; 
tan y Te the 
presemt generation, and uyem ti 
} Jtion 
the econemic future of the 1 
jk . Wil 
epend At the same time. ° eliticeal 
problem is beset with dificnt!: - 
i ; abheaeu i h 
mat been kr n . } a 
»* ; Mwy n om cT T 
t Ss of 
hurom - Russian Empire popula 
. : . 
. $e 


135,000,000 inhabitants 
re than one hundred millions nth 
" mi « 
territory of Eur pean Russia tr . Thi 

' ms 


mmense pxqpulation isa difficult tself 
I 
In many parts of the Empire it is < n that 
. . . 
electoral districts of 100.000 in} ‘ane 
> . Ss. or 
even of so 600. would he too } oo ne 
: Z prac 
t al purl ses ( onse quent Russian 
arliament 7 | + | } ” , 
Parlian |. elected by univ firage 
ind 4a r ted franchise 2. 
* 
epted as it Ww 1 ex ‘ rn 
ASS 
é oF peasants ‘ nearly 1 r cent 
‘ >. * { it ° “ u! ; 7 rl . ejlet ‘ 
* .t > ~~. r at ar rat nearly 
members Su ‘ r ment 
nt Aould not work mperienr. 
sing that even with five , —_ 
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terent? n ts « r * 
aa - ferent + P< . 
— . 2 of their . 
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This is why the Grand Duke ¢ tie 








‘ Parliament. which manages t repeoaeae 
t! ustoms, the post and teleur s. the 
Ta savs. the dicitaryv, the army and alleival 

nstitutions of the countrys Constantine's 

i was accordingly t endow Poland 
( aucasia and Siberia with T Pendent 
Par aments and to create one r two 
Parliaments for Russia proper 
+ 


This scheme has passed unnoticed even 


among the Russian Radicals, and vet its 
leading tdea 1s undoubtedly much more 


ye than it appeared it the first sight 


ld net only” give satisfaction to 
Caucasia and = Siber Poland 
be a quite separate State—but | am 


rsuaded that the only possible solu 
Russia would be t frankly 


acknowledge the Federalist principle, and to 
adopt a system of several autonomous 
Parliaments, as we see it in Canada, instead 
of trving to imitate the centralized system of 
Great Britain, France and Germar 
In realitv, however, itis or t well 
known that the political liberties of untry 
are less based upon its National representa 
tion than upena large development of local 
self government France stil] remains a 
monarchy, with a republican nan mply 
because she has no free mut ind 
pr .it rir while the Tonit st ates 
t shetas ng the extensiy } 
Pres t. are a Repul n ¢ I 
* rue sutenomv of ea a nd 
t nshiy For Russia, wit 
“gr { var tv of lecal phys i 
~ 4 ‘ t ns ind “w t tl ' 
acter — = al 4 nomic r 
tralization— whether Imperial. 
or Republican—would be equa 
The only possible outcome for 1 S 
development on the lines of ext 
self- government—in the region, t 
tr canton ind the village n t ras 
I ralism in all degrees S | 
r et “ a bie at thre « 
y nce wit the histor ! 
the nat 1, ar it would rt 
geogral al and ethnolog t 
nmense iggiomeration i 
phvs il regions 
If this principle is not 1 ! 
Imperialist and Romanist ideas ? 
will surely become a= sour 
trouble, both exterior and inter tu 
this principle prevails, Russia : 
‘ i \ 


join the family of civilized na 
member, which will bring 





precious elements of Nationa! 
ai enalized soil, the village 
popular co-operation for all 4 
poses ind local industries 


nected with agriculture and ma 
eee 
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world w soon hear another 
s. In Italy he ts little Tess 
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| In Early New Amsterdam 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN OLD COLONIAL NEW YORK 
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1 YHE revival of interest in Colonial 
" i times is net only manifesting itselt 
f i? uchitecture and fashions, but in 
EAR wy literature, and within the last 
7 a years dozens of interesting books 
e tred, which set before us vividly 
. r of life of these early times. No 
: corked more successfully in’ this 
t \lice Morse Earle, and her latest 
r Colomal Davs in Old New York, 
i by Charles Seribner'’s Sons, ren 
n rvice to the early Knickerbockers 
» to that she has rendered to the 
. and Puritans 
. ~ are lacking for a full description 
tean New Netherlands Nothing 
f : records of churches, of courts or 
' ~ life. offer to us any pages for 
t rawing of inference. The young 
Vibany appear to have had a freer 
i nother Dutch towns There the 
f the town were divided into compa 
tive to six vears of age, until they 
it albvle Eve ry company con 
inv bevs as girls. Children of 
Y ves mm the same family belonged 
. t MpPAanies kach company ata 
y in the vear went ina beady to 
j wticular kind of berries It was 
4 ' annual festival attended with 


netuality Every company had 

for this purpose that is to sav, 

ty. livht baskets made by the 

th lids and handles, which hung 

rm. and were adorned with various 
the way of ‘ornament. 


ld was permitted to entertain the 

many oon oats birthday, and ones 

luring winter and. spring Phe 

: th scheols were of most primitive 
ind many of the burgemasters 

i the West India Company to send 
tin schoolmaster, in order that they 
, , t be obliged to send their children 
N England to. school The desired 

erinder’’—a Dr. Curtius—was 

he was not a good disciplinarian 
s beat each other and tore the 
trom each other's backs,’ but) his 
ne offense was his charging a whole 
‘Kin toe much per quarter to some 
ind seon he was packed back to 
His successor, a voung man of 

tw had better luck, better control 
tter academy, and New Amsterdam 
it splendor was attained,’ having 
mother towns and colonies, even 


ieawavas Virginia 
mestic life of the Dutch settlers 
hon a smooth running, and rather 
m Any turbulence of dissemston 
Petween husband and wife was 
ttle known, and in cases of real 
t! magistrates or the domuinies 
patching up a trucs Weddings 
k place at the house of the bride's 
Down to the close of the eighteenth 
. were ever celebrated within 
but often the bride and wroon, 
s the entire bridal party, in 
Tray ippeared at church the 
rT the marriage Often it was the 
tor the bridal party to enter the 
tter the service began, thus giving 
Lation an opportunity to enmpoy 
the wedding finery Sometimes 


it the home of the bride’s parents 
mthe succeeding day by “ open 
the home of the groom's parents 
vedding party, bridesmaids and 
»keep up the life of the wedding 
was no leaving home by the 
Lroom just when every one wanted 
ne tiresome, tedious wedding 

all che erfully « nioved the presence 
and partook of the gavety the 


brought It was common for vari 
© friends and relations, for many 
i, to entertain the bridal party 
o dav; this so-called bride-visiting 


wiv made on horsebac k 
7 


IS known, Mrs. Earle says. of 
practice of medicine in) New 
. From the beginning of the 
he West India Company paid a 
t's live in New Amsterdam and car 


i of the Company's servants 


ny treemen'’ came —that is, not 
bus 


f the Company that some doubts 





nds of the Counci] whether it 
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receive any money for it, and do not keep 
an open shop of any sort, which is hereby 
forhdden, declaring in regard to the last 
request, this act te belong to chirurgery and 
the health of man.”’ Ohne tribute to old 
time medicine, and New York medical men 
we owe still The well-known = Kiersted 
omtment, manufactured and sold in New 
York today, ts made froma receipt of old 
Dr, Hams Kiersted’s. the best colonial phy 
sitcran of lus dav, whe came to New York in 
teg3s. The manufacture of this ointment is 
a closely guarded family secret. He married 
the daughter of the famous Anneke Jans 
and, in the centuries that have passed the 
descendants have had Mmeore poreofit freorrn the 
Kiersted ointment than from the real estate 


As to household furnishings in early days 
beth in tewn and farm houses, a common 
form of bedstead was the one built into the 
house, usually set into an alcove or recess 
The bedstead had doors, which closed over it 
when unoccupied and shut it from view 
The folding bed" or “ mantel bed "' is not 
a modern invention In New Amsterdam it 
was commen to have an oblong frame, tilled 
in with a network of rope or strips of wood 
set apart hike the slats of a bed This friar 
wa fastened to the wall at one emad, the 
bed'’s head, with heavy hinges: and at night 
it was placed in a horizontal position, and 
the unhinged end, or foot of the bed, was 
supperted by turmed legs, which fitted inte 
sockets inthe frame. When not in use, the 
frame was hooked up against the wall and 
covered with the curtains or doors The 
beds were soft and deep, of prime geese 
feathers For manv vears” the custom 
prevailed of slecping on one feather bed, and 
under another of lighter weight 

\ weaable feature, in) house-furnishing, 
was the abundance and good quality of 
household linen. The infrequency of regular 
washing seasons —often domestic washings 
took place but once in three or four months 
made a large amount of bed, table and per 
sonal linen a matter of necessity in all 
thriftv, tidv households In one house 
whose furnishings were removed on account 
of the war, the linen consisted of fifty-one 
linen sheets, eleven damask tablecloths, one 
linen tablecloth twenty ene homespun 
cloths, four breakfast cloths, twelve damask 
cloths, fiftwesix homespun napkins, fifteen 
towels, twenty nine pillow cases 


Our author describes at length the cellar of 


a farmabottse It contarmed vast) food store 
which put te shame our modern petty 
purchases of weekly supplies There were 
ilway fourd great bins of upopole SS, pretation 
Turnip id parsnips T brew veuvetalle 
always retted ai littl: toward spring and 
~prouted, and, though carefully sorted out 
ind picked over, sent upto the parlor above 
a semtmusty, damp earthy rotten apples 
rrpventatady protateny smell Stronyls beeotaried 
barrels of vinewar and cider, and often of 
rum, lav in firm racks im the cellar unel 
sometimes they leaked a little at the spiget 
ind added their sharply alcoholic furnes te 
the other cellar smells Cereat hoysheads ant 
corned beef, barreis of salted pork, hams 
secthing mm brine, tonnekins of salted shad 
ind mackerel, tirkins of butter, kilderkins of 
mene made lard ims oof pickles, kegs of 
pigs feet, t biers af sp s fruit 
this n T fon tl SWIny ! 
} ul x ‘ i f } t rr ‘> 
has 1 § : nm. Over h a stor 
r f ty. thrift 1 pruden 
that stuniy ed i — cunttowt of ¢ 
New Netherland farmer [domestic Comdbert 
ind kindlw charity. sat enthroned sm every 
room oof these Dutch homes Dantel Denton 
vrete of them as early s 1670 T hreotag 
their x remofedd benise mav seem to shut 
thew wrs against pride and Juxur vet 
how lo they stand wale open toon tet arit 
n and out, either to assist each other ' 
re e a stranger In these mer r 
} mes thors te 1 Simple 1 enmty ined s r 
satistact ' ’ f« had fu Vaa\ 

I ear ‘ sf hes went unt it «| i’ | t 
1 1 that tl hall frozen dor 1 s prea i 
vith heavy krot or fur ’ i 1 r their 
ears and wearing mit and that ’ 

. vell as » ” , ‘ arr ion ths 
I * + LDuteh n should vht his ne 
, ting wa ' tures vl t ke 
» ae +} iW ‘ k « ’ * L 
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cleft stick In this town, at the time of the 
revolution, he was alse pard two shillings 
per annum, by each family, to go around and 
knock loudly on the door, each Sunday 
morning, to warn that it was service time 
In some towns he was permitted to give three 
sharp raps of warning, with his staff on the 
pulpit, when the hour glass had run out a 
second time—thus shutting off the sermon 
The employment of the Dutch language in 
the pulpit in New York churches lasted until 
this century Inthe Flatbush church, with 
the death, in 1824. of Domine Shoonmaker, 
who lived to be ninety and never preached 
but one sermon omni English, Dutch was dis 
continued 

Refore a burial took plac e in the old times 
a number of persons, usually intimate friends 
of the dead, watched the body throughout 
the might. Liberally supphed with various 
bodily comforts, plentiful tobacco and pipes 
abundant strong drink, and newly baked 


cakes, these watchers were not gloomy, nor 
did the midnight hours lay anselaced T hye 
great parlor, fanmeer, in which the beaty lay 
the state room of the house, was an apart 
ment so rarely used on other occasrons than 
a funeral that, in many households, it was 
known as the doed tamer or dead nwwn 
Sometimes mt ohad a separate fromt door by 
which it was entered, thus giving two front 
doors to the house Diedrich Kantckerles ket 
savs the front door of New York boases was 
never opened save for funerals, New Vears 
and such holidays The kitehem daar cer 
tainly offered a more cheerful welecane In 
North Holland the custom still exists of 
reserving a room, with separate emitsicte 
entrance, for use for weddings and funerals 

We are already indebted to Mes bkarle fer 
charming pictures of early colomial life on 
New England She has added to cour obliga 
tion by this sympathetre outline of life on the 
neighboring Dutch colony The Watchman 
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HE prrine pal characteristic of the 
Mexiean, says the New York 
Tribune. is undoubtedly his innat: 
amd unchanging courtesy 
** Oh, how deli remtasty prolate mwa phe i 
we hear every dav from the lips of forengn 
ladies when they enpoy the not unusual sight 
of twe matives, ragged bevond description 
perhaps, whe step a horsecar in the street 
and keep it standing, while each msists, with 
elegant bows and flowing compliments, that 
the other preeede him im going yp the steps 
After vou. sir.”’ 
‘Not at all Tam unwerthy of such a 
high homer 
I dare mot take precede mee, sir 
“Ttrs enty whats due your superiority 
Walk up, please 
Net for all the world You are entitled 
to that preference You are the superior 


e 


This goes on for some time until the car 
begins te move, and both fling themselves at 
ence on othe steps. smashing the corns of 
anether man standing on the platform —an 
acemlent that gives rise to new effusions of 
owned breeding 

Oho sor’ hew sorry Pam te have trod ion 
your feet. Dsinmeerely entreat you to excuse 
hey oversight 
Never mine Saves the victim. gritting 
his teeth and with tears in his eves it is 
an hemor te be tral on bw yeu 

Thanks ter your kindness."’ 

“Tam omyself in duty bound to thank 
ver sir. fer your kindness 

In fact. clades fram over the sea. or from 
wress the Reo Grande, may boast of ther 


wealth wed otherr Parisian made trousers 
beetles. of other Lands. of their golden tresses 
avd charming persomalitie beurt) mee ther 
rhatteen equals the stately dignity of Mex wn 
cenrt 
If it auvreat luxury te be taught how te 
Teerw at shat techs under a circum stam 
hy theman 4 knows these thor 
! ‘ ! belemus te th hurepean ar 
t ra umd ha hind him a te f ater 
t Preobra 1 as we t the selon 
ol utter tow sure ny ?t ser na 
wWheole matnem, « morn the hurmtblest mse 
‘ rt net pr : 3 arti 1 opreecat 
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Nowhere wll the Stranger fhad = mere 
genuine civility and kimedmess than anvong 
the Mexicans 


Theit benmses. therr tarntle there brew 
their Mowers. ther tre. exvem ther live ate 
placed, fivuratively at least at Ver enters 


CLispresiticn 


\ lew pies le WV Sefhota Miv lady I 


am at your feet ms the prescribed form of 
salutation from ao gentleman wh meet ‘ 
lacly while af twee gentlemen meet they 
address one another as follows Vese a 
Vo la mafie ’ Cl kiss vour hand 

The same applies te written correspeand 
ener No onete from a gentleman tee a larty 
ends in this wase Sev de \ Sefhera 
atento servicer co =. 7. T hye 
mmittals are for que us pee Pre-n2 anmed 
the whole pr we) Stine foo 1 am my 
iady, your attentive servant whe kisse Verur 


beautiful feet 

If a gentlemanis addressed in writing, only 
his hands are kissed.) mot his feet 

These formulae are followed mot only by 
the reehber, tut by all classes As tee the 
poorest, them courtesy toward ome anether 
ms widely different from the gruff, bexuwrrmsh 
intercourse of the pletaans of other matrons 

The poor of Mexico cannet frame a sen 
tence without employing ome or mere terms 
of endearment 

Como etas. om alma? (Plow are yeu 

my seul?) The words they address te each 
other speak of the gentle comsederation fea the 
feelings of ther meighteors whieh character 
wes the race and emanates frown peeeret anee erty 


rather than from acquired courtesy 


7. 
A Mexican gentleman will mever permit a 
ud te al red thre fair arhes cortateat j 
bie teake her softly teow the ham. of offer j 
artn tee t her im xy ny clown tt ! 
med only takes leave of ber at the street chad 
when he choes met ou toon leaving the wat 
at her cn } thie 
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Side-Lights on Timely Topics = | 
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How Europe Regards Us 


What War Would Mean 
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7 that we neer not fear et : 

r 
fevcian Ghates: tus & is eee & y of 
fied o- 0 * rna 

. , Sere wn ser 
and 
? t ’ , ° Tea? ‘ ,4 - 
iy yu affairs A 
4 3 <Mest 
I me retor and irte< . 
1 newt 
tw  e the r apacit : 
ons 
t understand or gel qua 
, } n so 
rew it server of Furre. 
° . , ” rs as 
President Washburn tells us ¢} 
} ' ‘ wefe 
never “ss heart y hated bry ohn, a ' of 

I 

hurope as we are to-day. —In ient 


Which War Shall We Have? 
THE PRICE TO PAY FOR PEact 
A/ ics war? that is the ques 
tion which the Go ent and the 
feo Ubon to 


people of this country will bx 





nswer at a time net far ren Says 
riatioar rk T hie } ‘ 
in Work Th mew ar nually 
r Simg the n lity =a we ace? 
- \ ai pr heart 
t ' tter t least. they . sight of the 
’ 4 ob 
as Indeed there is ha 
° ‘ ‘ mmer 4 ur , ‘ Street 
wis the way in which thie sat he 
g raised in some quarters Dan’ he 
s that for this ie ; 
} ke up 
. matter how just t = 
t yr test ¢ tne worst that 
oes hrefla t I t be? 
J k att matter 
4 T ~ ‘ xX} 4 . r ° +} r 
‘ : ium oh was neil 
‘ r , by 
r “ r Rather t rt t 
. ‘ _ ine aettline eae 
r nm nat ns. Ww Ww 1:q mak r pers 
“ ‘ ess 1 and ut ze ever rable 
means to escape from it Ar zg said 
that, we revert to the origir stion 
Which war shall we have supposing all 
‘ ‘ rs to end the suffering in (¢ a fail— 
wart the Unite j States with Smair r shall 
| | 
t Aarin (Ci 1, with ts atrocities a eart 
rer ng cruelties, be permitt ' g on 
‘ rat unchecked ? 
I y} have anv adequat tion of 
t harvest of horror and of death w is 
being reaped in Cuba at the present time 
tsicte f those who are participants, are 
few But some of the facts are known; and 
we take occasion, right here and now, to give 


ne fact which 1s fearfully significant, and as 
authentic as it is heartrending The trust 
worthiness of the statement to be made, we 
may add, is confirmed ina carefully prepared 
article in Harper's Weekly, and nsists im 
the tra il statement that under the infa 


mous order of General Wevler, forcing the 
i 


peasants of the country districts to abandon 
their homes and concentrate inside the lines 
of fortified towns, six hundred t sand 
people, mostly women and children. were 
crowded into these centres without shelter 


without food, without any adequate means 


of sustaining ilfe 
7. 
But more remains to | : Of thes 
= hundred ¢ ne poor s : , 
rec] t Wa ' re alf at 
\ r f sickness and starvat gnt on 
by ne (2 the ack « ov ¢ 
armed thre ibsence of anv attem] t ! 
Wevler, happily, 1s gor and : r has 
been 4 ked But it is all t t 
miserv and suffering ntinu I r 
creatures, who have raised no fing xainst 
the Government, are now dying at te of 
one thousand a dav; a few months \ 
exterminate them all except t ! d 
through Miss” Barton's aget s 
“Ss this ¢ untry spec j ‘ ter ; 
OS sas 4 reader “at = \ 
. it } < tl ic rt ‘ \\ 
And w h sha t be? S ‘ 
at the verv caf st ava 
ind by our superior Tesour . 
misery and arrest tl ire ft 
short time, even at the risk - 
American blood, or shall we tak 
calm indifference fold ur t 
placently, and say to Spain, G&G ait! 
your bloody work ino your own 
and bring back Wevler if vou w , 
The purely commercial spirit 7 
of complacent content mm the 
luxurious ease, all indifter 


pleadings of humanity, intent up 


and desiring nothing, so mu 


mitted to enjov its state of calmt 
pipe up the plea for peace 1 
price, however others may suffer 


tight here a question arises 





well induce careful thought 
every) American we have 
yre it Powers f< r perm tting +} 
Armenia How much less gu 
f we permit the atr ties im ¢ 
undiminis i while we sit 
thing Surely thet Ss 2 
‘ \\ } ‘ . 
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MISAPPREHENSION 


ik. O love, would have told me then, 

{not know—you were proud—and I, 

‘ked and hoped for your coming again, 

vent vour way, and you never knew 
sunlight was darkened my whole life 

through. 


l r 1. 4S only a word that you might have said 


you loved me. Your heart was sore 
the cold restraint as we parted and met 
d again, and I could not speak 
ugh | watched you with wistful eyes—and 
vet 
vent on and you never knew 
ped and waited the long days through, 


l vou so Thad given my life 
ive won some sign of the love | craved. 
thetween us? God knows, not Il— 
i the silence been broken we two had been 
aved 
w, as hopeless as love was true, 
ir in out hearts this whole life through. 
—New Orleans Picayune 
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How COAL WAS FORMED 


\\' PAYOL, an eminent French engineer, 
| wing im charge the coal mines at 
( ntry, im oan article in Locomotive 
ering, advances the following theory 


it formation of coal claimed to be based 
i facts and experiments as receive the 
rt of scientific men. The mines in 


mn, being partly worked in the open 
\ ive rendered it easy to observe the 
relations of the different strata making up 
that region. It appearing, at first, that the 
constituting the pudding-stones were 
formed of rocks whose place of origin was 
mes quite distant, and the coal being 
ilt of vegetable debris laid down in 
' ital layers, one above the other, the 
sion arrived at, from these data, 
imed that a liquid must have been neces 
ir) to transport and arrange in this way 
i ditlerent clements—coal, therefore, not 
‘ving been formed in the place where now 
found, is a product of transportation. 
It is urged that the climate of the coal 
lh being very moist, abundant floods 
carried away trees and whole forests and 
t them into lake basins. The trees 
formed great rafts of logs; the heaviest 
terials — yvravel, sand, clays — were 
ted in the order of their density, while 
shiter vegetable matter, floating longer, 
deposited last. This, it is thought, 
explons why the layers of earth and coal are 
net parallel, and why all those layers, as has 
hbserved in deltas, are inclined in the 
lirection and at different angles. 


- 
LIBRARIES OF WOODEN BOOKS 


(* department of the town museum at 
Cassel, Germany, is made up of the 
! Tsingular lot of books that ever greeted 
t rp, admiring eye of the bibliomaniac 
rary of five hundred volumes, each a 
book made of a different kind of 
ivs Cassell’s Journal The back of 
t lume is formed of the bark of its par 
t tree, the sides are of the wood in its 
state, the top of immature wood, 
bottom of the same after having 
ed and seasoned. 

pened, these remarkable books are 
tobe without leaves, the inside being 
ining the flower, seed, fruit, and 
tree from which the box-book has 
baking advantage of the idea 
doin the wooden jibrary at Cassel, 
mployed a cabinet-maker during the 
nter of 1877-78 in making a library 
oods found in the extensive Russian 
These were classified and arranged 
Russian exhibit at the Paris Exposi 
f both 1878 and 1889. As in’ the 
library, this Russian wood collection 
the wood in its several growths, as 
fruit, leaves and seeds, either natural 

rately imitated in wax 
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SELLING A LAKE AT AUCTION 


| '. Nemi lake, in Latium, is by a judicial 
ree to be sold by auction. In classi 

vs the London Daily Graphic, it 

nded by a vast forest, the whole 

is sacred to Diana, and the bright 

f the lake was called Speculum 


© Diana's Mirror Phere was a 
f the goddess beside the lake, and it 
ntl ear lid S Me kur pire 
! t ,} rr iT 
‘ V | 
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ene of many yatr in water 


Playground of the Court of Tiberiu 
fas ayo one of the Royal triremes, a 
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three-decker, was discovered here deeply 
submerged. It yielded a rich treasure trove 
in coin, bronze heads of lions, and tigers, and 
a bronze effigy of Medusa. The inscriptions 
showed that the trireme was dedicated to 
Diana. The lake is believed to be rich in 
archaic treasures and records of the Court of 
Tiberius, and the worship of Diana 


om 
WHEN YOU RIDE IN AN ELEVATOR 


HE modern, quick-moving elevator, when 
it sinks suddenly, gives many persons 

an unpleasant, qualmish feeling, says a 
writer in the Boston Journal 

Into a well- filled elevator in a big shop 
ping store the other day, two women steppe dl 
from one of the floors 

“Do you know,’’ said one of them to the 
other, “that if you hold your breath going 
down in an elevator you don't have that 
unpleasant feeling; you don’t feel it at all.’’ 

Of course, no one in the elevator listened 
intentionally, but no one could help hearing 
what she said Conversation — instantly 
ceased and everyone drew a long breath 
The elevator shot downward in- silence, 
‘Ground floor!’ said the elevator man, as 
he drew back the door, and the women 
streamed out from the car upon the floor, 
talking yayly; and there was one, at least, 
who said the plan was really effective. 


e 
ORIGIN OF THE TOAST 
Bate word “ toast,’’ used for describing the 
] 


woposal of a health in an after-dinner 

speech, dates back to mediwval times when 
the loving-cup was still regarded as an indis 
pensable feature of every banquet. The cup 
would be filled to the brim with wine or 
mead, in the centre of which would be placed 
a piece of toasted bread. After putting his 
lips thereto, the host would pass the cup to 
the guest of honor seated on his right hand, 
and the latter would in turn pass it on to his 
right-hand neighbor. In this manner the 
cup would circulate round the table, each 
one present taking a sip while drinking 
toward his right-hand neighbor, until finally 
the cup would come back to the host, who 
would drain what remained, and swallow the 
piece of toast, in honor of all the friends 
assembled at his table 

History teaches that the ancient Greeks, 
the Romans, the Assyrians, and the 
Egyptians were in the habit of drinking one 
another's health at dinner Indeed, at 
Athens, the etiquette concerning what may 
be described as the liquid courtesies of this 
kind was very. strict and elaborate, being 
known by the name of ‘ Philothesis.’’ | The 
participants of the repast were in the habit of 
drinking to one another until they could 
carry no more, and then they would pour out 
the remainder of the wine on the altar of 
any pagan deity that might happen to be 
most convenient 

At Rome the same custom prevailed 
After-dinner oratory, however, was severely 
condemned as out of place, and while the 
Greeks contented themselves with exclaim 
ing, as they put the cup of wine to their 
lips, ‘' I salute you; be happy,’ the Romans 
restricted themselves rigidly, however, to the 
shorter exclamation Propine,’’ which is the 
Latin for ‘' I drink your health 
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How EXPERTS TELL A GOOD CIGAR 


ERE is a receipt as to how to te Hat grow 
cigar, says the London Figaro That 
first step is to examine the leaf with eyes anved 
fingers, and to carefully estimate its color, 
its texture, and the amount of gummy matte® 


it contains. If it passes this test, itis next 
rolled up into a rough cigar, and an inch of 
it is smoked Phis is known as the fire 
test.’’ While smoking, the sampler sniffs the 


smoke repeatedly, to determine the aroma 
Then the ash is inspected, and this requires 
much experience and judgment, for although 
a white ash indicates yood tobacco as a rule, 
the opposite is often the case; and while a 
yray ash is yvenerally the sign of inferior 
tobacco, it Sometimes means a first cla 


leaf. Regular burning is an indispensable 
quality, whatever the color of the a h I hie 
last test is made by flicking off the ash and 
examining the glowing pont If thre i“ 
is good, the point will be sharp amd, im fact 
the sharper the point the better the ciyvar 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF THE DESERI 
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with me presumably thoroughly am /a 


with all things Mohammedan, the har 
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mony of the occasion has been seriously 
endangered by some thoughtlessness of 
ignorance on their part, which to the Moslem 
could appear only as a contemptuous want 
of consideration Thus, no greater insult 
could be offered to an Arab than a friendly 
inquiry as to the welfare of his wife, tous a 
natural civility, but to him a gross imperti 
nence bitterly resented 

On one occasion T nearly made a similar 
blunder I was invited by a neighboring 
sheik to go over to see him, and was on the 
point of riding up to his tent door and dis 
mounting there Fortunately, however, I 
remembered in time that etiquette demanded 
that I should halt fifty yvards off and call in 
aloud voice: “ Have PT your permission to 
approach?’ This gives time to bundle off 
any of their womenkind who may be about, 
preparatory to the admission of a stranger 
It is curious, also, to notice that, in spite of 
the real affection existing between father and 
son, the sense of respect dominates all other 
feelings, and the sons will never sit at meal 
with their father in the presence of a guest, 
but will wait upon both until the father, 
rising, allows them the opportunity of break 
ing bread with their visitor Provided, 
however, that you recognize their social cus 
toms, my experience has prove d the Bedouins 
to be genuine, warm-hearted friends; and 
they really become greatly attached to those 
whom they know will respect their customs 
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How ELEPHANTS KEEP COUNT 


Or THE elephant'’s marvelous mathemati 

cal precision and ability to count, no 
doubt can exist inthe mind of any one who 
has ever visited Mandalay i Upper 
Burmah, says a writer im St. Nicholas 
There large forests of teak are cultivated by 
the Government for building purposes, the 
squared timbers are placed, and secured, one 
above another till a raft is formed to float 
down the Irrawaddy for easy conveyance to 
various other stations, 

Elephants do the whole work They 
convey the enormous logs down to the 
water's edge and pile them one above 
another, both lengthwise and across, till a 
perfect cube is formed They show an 
intelligence and interest in their work that 
seems human, as any eye withess can affirm 
who has watched an elephant ato his loading 
and then has seen him move a few paces to 
one side in order to judge of the effect of his 
work. If the appearance of the heap is not 
quite symmetrical, two elephants force the 
logs one way or the other with their trunks 
till they yet the desired result; and the per 
fect evenness and symmetry of the finished 
cube is: astonishing Phey never miscaleu 
late the number required for each cube, and 
never overweigh itinany degree, 


° 
RARE AND EXPENSIVE DRUGS 
ve gad esti would appear, to an ordinary 


observer, as decidedly expensive at $14 
a pound, until assured that it ts composed of 
the central small portions only of the flowers 
of a crocus, 70,000 of which it takes to yield 
the material for one pound, says Chamber 
Journal Otto of roses sells at $140) per 
pound, and it) takes fo,o00 pound or 
nearly five tons of roses to obtain but cone 
pound of the onl Aconitine, extracted) from 
the root of monkshood, is said to be the very 
stronyest poison extant, the dose be prays bruit 
one six hundredth of a grain It is) sold 
at the rate of $1620 per pound 
Durning from the veyetable to the animal 
world in search of rare druy the writer 
refers to the musk of the Asiatic deer, which 


it $360 to $420 a pound must be a prize to 


the wily hunter In nie f the t 

irk be eT | floating weet smelling " f 
ambergr met with, worth at pr nt 

por iF) n the market | i 

} siddt thre |} ai per | 1 

f tl t \nother peculiar nal por 
‘] tin ts i so«ruy 3 i nution f t 
pure venom of the rattlesnake, given occa 
sionally in maliynant searlet fever 
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ORIGIN OF THE MARSEILLAISE 


oe l Dk LISLE was greatly esteemed 
among his friends for his poetical and 


musical yift writes €, Jo Achairain his) new 
book, Stories of Famous Sony ind Wwasa 
particular friend) of the famuly of the Baron 
de Detrich a tioble Alsatian, thet Mii ral 
Strasbury Cote onetgetit: churinige thie waniter 
of 17g2 the young officer wa eated at tl 
table of J far Dhie bhosputable fire { 
the Baron had t ih ! ! tia 
it md on ! it tieot 

tvs Morne ki } 1 Kit 

! r 1 fer t t 

} | ‘ ' 
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posed La Marseillaise, and then, thoroughly 
exhausted, fell asleep with his head on his 
desk In the morning he was able to recall 
every note of the song, immediately wrote 
it down, and carried it to bis friend Baron 


Dietrich kivery one was enchanted with 
the song, which aroused the greatest enthu 
stiasm A few days later it) was publicly 


given in Strasburg, and thence it was con 
veved by the multitude to the insurgents of 
Marseilles, and we are all familiar with its 
after popularity 

De Lisle’s mother was a most devoted 
Royalist, and asked, ‘ What do people mean 
by associating our name with the revolu 
tionary hymn which those brigands sing ?"' 
De Lisle himself, proscribed as a Royalist, 
when flying for his life in the Jura Moun 
tains, heard it as a menace of death, and 
recognizing the well known air, asked his 
guide what it was called) It had been 
christened the Marseillaise Hymn 


7 
THE LINE OF ENGLAND'S RULERS 


First William the Norman, then William his son, 

Henty, Stephen, and Plenty, then Richard and John 

Neat Henry the Dhird, kdwards one, two and three 

And avam after Ri hard three Henrys we see 

Iwo kdwards, third Richard. of tightly | guess 

Iwo Henrys, sixth kdwartd, Queen Mary, Queen 
Hess 

Then Jamie the Scotsman, then Charles whom they 
siecw 

But received after Cromwell another Charles, too 

Phen James the second ascended the throne 

And good Wilham and Mary together came on 

Dill Anne, Georges four, and fourth William all past 

(od sent England Victoria, may she long be the 
last ! 


- 
Pet EXPLOSIVES OF MANY NATIONS 


SVERY great Power has its own spectal 
+ high power explosive with which its 
shells are filled, says Answers The French 
pin them faith to meélinite, which has been 
very thoroughly tested Shells tilled with 
this composition have been fired through ten 
inches of armor without exploding The 
shells in this instance left the geum’s muzzle 
with the preat velocity of two thousand feet 
pur secomed 

The British Government ts doubtful of the 


safety of mélinite, and uses a Composition 
called Tyalebite It vets its name from Lydde, 
in Wales, where it is manufactured The 


Ivddite shells have been successtully tired 
through five inches of armor 


beerasite is used by Austria Its compo 
sition is a secret known only to the two 
Inventors, whe are Austrians Phis explo 


sive has been found to have special destruc 
tive power when used against earthworks 
Sweden has decided te use ints army an 
explosive called bellite, the invention of a 
Swede While it has not as much explosive 
force asmany of the other Compositions, yet 


tous charmed to be more stable Its powers 
of preservation are alse much yreater The 
United States bas been making exhaustive 


trials of oa kind of gumecottonm known as 
cnimnenite, a most powerful explosive 
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Hunting on the Little Missouri 
ON THE TRAIL OF ANTELOPES AND WOLVES 


3y Theodore Roosevelt 
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Signaling at Sea 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE NATION’S SHIPS 


ALL the things that went down 
in the Maine, nothing, says the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, is more vital 
to the Navy than the safe recovery of 
' snal books from the Captain's cabin 

{| they fall into the hands of the 
ids our secret codes would be common 
rty, and a whole corps of Spanish spies, 
in our service, could scarcely embar 
more. New books would have to be 
ind before every ship could be noti 
ind supplied anew with other ‘* keys,”’ 
of priceless time would be lost 
ling between ships is as old as the 
most; but only within recent years 
come the scientific necessity it is to 
\ ship without some means of distant 
is not only pitiably mute, but ts 
is as well It is seldom possible 
en in times of peace, to hail a pass 
by speech and in times of war to 
vould be practically denied by the con 
f service. Some accurate means of 
mmunication must serve instead, and 
recourse to colors, form, and sound 
er may be the fighting value of the 

& rn military mast, its importance as a 
z f bearing, high in the air, symbols o 
7 n, and of response, cannot be over- 

ted In this regard we have learned 
n from the battle of Yalu, where the 
suddenly found themselves without 
r because of the loss of the single mast 
1 by the flagship, and the inability of 
\dmiral to direct his fleet Our battle 
. building are to have two masts, and 
‘ is to be fitted with a separate sig 
sutfit; and as the signal staff of a man 
r comstitutes, in effect, its tongue and 
n armored station will be built for 
iter safety while in action. 





« 


odern accomplishments have added to 
thoeulties; the general directions pre 
tory to attack, which answered well 
l) in earlier days, are useless now 
lips moving easily at the rate of six 
knots an hour, and closing on the foe at 
that speed, there will be no time to 
twelve separate hoists, as Nelson did 
vortant at all times, the question of sig 

© becomes doubly so before an enemy, 
is r safety then depends upon instant unity 
n. At present we have no less than 
means of signaling; and, paradoxical 
may seem, we are most in the dark by 
it, for then we must depend, for the 
tor part, upon the doubtful fluttering of 
ind the questionable interpretation 

rand form, which distance and refrac 
Leasily to confuse At night, backed 
leop setting of gloom, it is an easy 
to flash, for miles, our message with 

ind .be sure of proper reading 

iv use, setting aside the international 
common to all maritime nations, we 
service flay code, the “ wig -wag,”’ 


eode; the semaphore code, an elab 
of the railway signals, and the 
wle, to be used either day or night 

weather The use of the speed 


to vive the yradation of concerted 
in hardly be ¢ twlled a cock 

hig code consists essentially of thir 

ments or flags, re presenting the 

from oon to eypher, and three 

! substituted in place of duplica 

emaphore covers the same numer 

the letters of the alphabet The 

ind the whistle are based upon 


raph code of dots and dashes 
. 


, can hardly 
inted upon in time of war, for the New 
the only vessel so fitted, and the rest 


ps are unpracticed in reading it 
British service the semaphore is the 

{daytime method of signaling, and 
ndity and accuracy with which they 
patch message§ is truly wonderful 
lejackets look upon it as something 
marine railroading 

the thirteen principal flags of our 
ipplemented by half a dozen designat 


emaphore, in our service 


Mants, it is possible to make abou 
thousand different ‘‘ hoists,’ or com 
Varying from one to two, three, or 
not counting the numbers of certain 
led orders or instructions carried in 


Key books of the service, and, with 
¥ common exceptions, these order 
memorized. Most codes are arranged 

the same manner, vears of trial 
rmined the general | 





a} ’ ; 


book 


Attack ind still something else in 





On going into action, covers weighted with 
lead are Shipp dl abwut them, and it becomes 
the signal officer's duty to cast them over 
board and beyond the reach of a victorious 
fleet. When the frigate Chesapeake was cap 
tured her signal books were taken, too, and 
that necessitated the preparation of a new 
code—a much easier thing then than now 


° 


As can be seen, the possession of the 
‘keys’ is everything to a solution of the 
signal, and a knowledge of the flag numbers, 
in themselves, although not common prop 
erty, is decidedly secondary Even possess 
ing one of the code books, an enemy would 
still be at a loss unless he knew the signal 
referred to the key in his possession, and by 
prearrangement it is possible to increase the 
number of every signal made by ten, twenty, 
ete., and to make its proper reading less that 
arbitrary difference, thus completely puzzling 
a foe and nullifying the “ keys ’’ in his pos 
session The Admiral of a fleet would take 
this precaution if he were at all in doubt as 
to the fate of a captured ship's signal books 

With the semaphore the position of each 
arm, either singly or in combinations of two, 
three, or four, means something to the signal 
man; and, when not spelling words, desig 
nates numbers, having reference to the same 
code of books 7 * wig wag,’ or single 
flay system, is the general conversational 
medium between vessels lying anchored near 
one another. It isa very rapid means of sig- 
naling, and, during the war and in the hands 
of army signalmen on our naval vessels, was 
of inestimable value on many occasions 
Farragut found it more than helpful at the 
battle of Mobile Bay It has the disadvan 
tages of limited reach and of too much 
exposure for modern fighting conditions 

For night work we have the Ardois system 
of electric light signals, the Very rocket sig 
nals, the masthead lamp signals, and the 
searchlight signal. 

The Ardois signals consist of four double 
lamps, the upper half red and the lower half 
white, but the two halves are never lighted 
atthe same time. This is the most rapid 
and accurate means of signaling we have, and 
can be seen for miles Phe redand the white 
lights are flashed in various combinations by 
the simple and positive movement of aswitch 
across a keyboard: and by answering a siz 
nal, in kind, the operator cannot fail to read 
correctly the signal made to him 


The Very signals consist of red and green 
stars fired aloft in combinations of four, the 
yreen corresponding to the white Lamp of the 
Ardois These signals have a range of quite 
fourteen miles, and can be seen when th 
masts of a vessel lie too far below the hort 
zon to use the Ardois The only disadvan 
tage is their comparative slowness of action 
—one set of rockets must be allowed to burn 
out before another is fired, and the failure of 
one star nullifies that number 

ty using all the red lights of the Ardois in 
unison to represent a dot, and all the white 
ones to denote a dash, lony distance signal 
ing may be effected by the usual telegrapliur 
code; but it is not rapid. The double mast 
head lamp « in be used in the same way bout, 


while quite as slow, has not the range of the 
Ardouis It would do in case of failure of 
the Ardois for limited work, but would never 
be used in preference Phe searchlight: ts 
made to represent dots and dashes by long 
and short flash ind when cast upon high 
distant clouds can be ma le to send mes ipre 

for fifty or sixty miles It, too, is slow 


So far we are abreast with the best foreign 
nations inthe matter of material, but im the 
matter of personnel and practice we are far 
behind the British ind’ othe) = Freneh, the 
former particularly With us the duty of 
sivnaling is confided, im yeneral, to th 
supervision of a cadet, and a working force of 
four quartermasters and six or cight appren 
tices. With the single exception of the senior 
quartermaster, or chief signalman, as he 
! tiled, the enlisted force qualify after they 
have reached the ship and it is the chief 





signalman’s duty to instruct them in all the 
complications of the duty Even then their 
duty is net alone in this direction, for they 
have other tation ied are told off as 
t phra v for rial dutv, when the 
occasion requil Signaling might better 
t said to be t r ven at n, other thins 
t r ition i t when dea vith 
flay wna pecia t t! i t hia 

‘ we to tf ‘ ' .dvant 
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In a Stampede at Night 
THE RUSH OF FRIGHTENED CATTLE 
By E. Hough 


HE cowboys all take up their round 
about the herd, falling into their 
work with the philosophy of ther 
calling, which accepts things as 

they come. As they ride in line along. the 
edge of the herd, the thunder is booming 
loudly, and the rain begins to fall in heavy, 
irregular drops. Suddenly, with a gusty 
rush the torrents of the air break loose, and 
asolid wall of rain sweeps over the place, 
hiding in a whirling mist the outlines of 
men and animals 

The thunder now bursts with deafening 
volume, The cattle have sprung to their 
fect, and now push about among themselves 
uneasily, their long horns clanking in’ the 
darkness. They are wet, but the rain is not 
chilling, and in a moment the cloud burst is 
over and gone, and nothing remains of the 
storm but the lightning and wind The sky 
lightens queerly, so that objects may be 
fainty seen, men riding along the edge of the 
herd, keeping the cattle back and closing 
themup. Sounds of confused sort come from 
among the cattle, grumblings and mutter 
ings mingling with the chanting of the cow 
boys’ riding. The storm is nearly past, but 
the whole air is nearly alive with electricity 
he discharge of the thunder is as the noise 
of cannon. The lightning falls not in jagged 
lines, but in bursting balls of lame, which 
detonate with terrible reports Along the 
tips of the horns of the cattle the faint thames 
play in weird way, as the fires of St. Fimo 
upon the spars of a ship caught in a storm at 
sea, giving uncanny flashes of light 


The men still hold the line, calling to the 
cattle, which are now clattering and shuf 
fling about in a way not pleasant to hear 
though still they do not break inte any con 
certed rush. Now and again a start is made 
by some frightened animal, but the nearest 
cowboy turns it back, riding against the 
head of each break showing toward the edge 
The herd is shifting ground a little, edging 
a trifle down wind. This brings it nearer to 
the camping place, nearer also to the wagon 
of the cook, which stands with its white 
cover broken loose and flapping upon the 
gale. There is a call of a voice, which 
begins to shout out something ¢ 

But this voice, and all the voices, and all 
the other sounds are swallowed in a miyhity, 
dreadful) roar The white cover of the 
wagon has broken loose at the other end, 
the rope parting with a crack like the report 
ofaygun, The wagon sheet whips madly up 
and down, as though with deliberate intent 
of malice, and then goes sailing off across 
the prairie, 

No studied effort of evil could have been 
direr at this very moment! The herd, keyed 
up tothe last pitch of nervousness and only 
held by the utmost efforts of the cowboys, 
needs only this devil's device to set it: off 
very man of the outfit digs in his spurs and 
rides for the head of the herd, the front. of 
Chris polunange ity rushing stumbling, fulliny 
mass of panic stricken creature whieh oar 
off in the curse of the drive the dreaded 
stampede im the dark! 

Phe sound of the rushing hoofs of mearly 


ten thousand cattle os PEDD posi taye enough at 
any time, but heard mingled and confused 
jm the risen oom the clark ato omethiny 
terrible done cracking Of beefs conn 


through the fo of wind, and the mad ratthoy 
of the yreat horns swung toyether ain tl 


crush as the cattle struyyle te hie id outoof 


the suffocating pore Poebusened threrm, cared conc 
d Mid todeed as th chase to might 
ancl far wall bee t erelit with tl 
paniment of | ! t nder a t r 
ping tight of t for it ‘ 
. 

Rid Jim Rid S} time wid J 
and Curley, and Kid aid Cherokee 
all the rest of vou Now fever, youd 
be men of proof Inte the rattle of it, up t 
the head of it, press, spur, crowd wit 
into their face frivhten them back, turs 
them aside, ride imto ther ‘ r t bruit 
riddle fast and theouglitle | irseif [hie 
is NO pw belity of takouny car 1} |? 
must do ita Phiee poor ke t 
tiarnibole miecat I} here 4 i. ‘ t 
horse and man, and crush them oy 
were but yp t t! r | yt 
rouyvh, but t r t ! 1 r 
but ther ‘ . thingy | t 
Ther i i I ' ‘ ‘ 
trict!  f } t i t t ! ! i 
The het | ‘ ! 
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j t fir ‘ | 
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“Whoa ooope!'’ of a voice calling to the 
cattle in an attempt at soothing them Now 
and then may be seen an arm thrown up and 
waved in gesture to a near by rider, or at 
times may shoot forth the flash of the 
revolver, as some daring man heads across 
the front and tries to frighten the herd inte 
swinging from its coms 

Phe thundering hoofs now seem te pound 
upon harder ground The broken country 
near the blufts of the river is at hand Down 
into gully and ravine go men, and horses, 
and cattle, in the dark, and welter out of it 


upon the other side as best they may Many 
an animal goes headlong in the dark, but it 
IS Net noticed bach object makes a tiny 


rock to stem the food of prmuring: cattle 

But suddenly, without warning, the whole 
front of the herd plunges down utterly out 
of view! It has dropped down inte the 
earth, has been swallowed up  bedily! 
Some of the cow punchers went down, too 
At the brink of the bluff the following num 
bers of the cattle pile up and back, in a horrid 
mass, seeking to crowd back. but vet pushed 
on by the herd behind The remnant of the 
herd turns along the side of the bluff 


The remaining cowboys follow pressing 
and crowding im, still spurring up te the 
heads of the panting cattle and seeking to 


turn them I he head of the herd finally 
swerves, it turns gradually more and more 

The cowboys are still in) front, shouting 

crowding, firing their revolvers across the 
faces of the cattle and urging them back and 
iway from the bluff The cattle turn now 
and traverse a circle A moment later and 
they round the same circle, their ranks now 
Closer together The circle grows smaller 
and smaller Phe mill is) begun Renin 


and round they go until they mo longer 
seek to break away, but stand, and clatter, 
and shuffle, and) pant Kound and rotund 
the mill the cowboys ride, talking to the 
cattle now In proficrent profanity, but doing 
nothing to startle the terrorized animals 
into a further flight (sradually the panne 
passes At length the cow puncher takes a 
chew of tobacco and pulls ap bis poms 

Phe men who were at the head of the herd 
at the place where it went overthe cut) bank 


had ne warning and me altermative T hie 
ponies leaped wath the cattle and all tewok 
their chances teowether at the foot of the bank 
adozen feet me height But here the ground 
was soft, and it was but a few steps to the 
water In a moment the river was full of 
struvgyvling, franti creatures, all) swimming 
fortheir lives, and all acting blindly except 


the cow punchers, whe retammed them grim 
energy, and had no theupght of giving up 
their lives I theese wan clear of the erush 
of cattle, and dropped down to a bar below 
Seattered) animals cane cbeiftinge chowa the 
troum and took the shore as they Dead dean 
Many dead cattle Mhoated) past the bar, and 
atthe foot of the bank a beap oof dead and 
Crippled ones Lav tampbed Not tall mvorniny 
of contre could the task of Pevper tage ane 
pulling out the cattle from the water and 
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